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QURBEY GARDENS.—Monster Concert, Monday next. 
Unprecedented Attraction for One Evening.—On Monday, August 20th, a Grand 
MONSTER CONCERT and MILITARY FETE! under the direction of M. EmiLe 
Bercer, when the following extraordinary combination of Talent will appear :— 
Vocalists— Soprani, Mad. Pargpa, Miss Bankes, Miss Exiza HuGues, Miss Susanna 
Cove, Miss CuipperrisLp, Miss R. Ranog, Miss E. Camitte, Mad, GILBert, Miss 
Mepora Cotuins, and Mad. Weiss; Contralti, Miss Poork, Miss Lerrier, Miss 
Cuinton, Miss Kate Ranog, and Miss M. Wetis; Tenori, Mr. Georce Perren, M 
Derret, Mr. Joun Morcan, Mr. Fierpinc, Mr. WALBanck, Mr. Metcnion WINTER, 
and Mr. Grorce Tepper; Bassi, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Gratran BeLty, Mr. WALWwortTH, 
Mr. Py Tey, Mr. T. Distin, Mr. W. Disiin, Mr. Lawaence, Mr. Leonarp, Mr. Bart- 
LEMAN, Mr. Luict MontGomery, and Mr. ALLAN IrvinG. Instrumentalists — Violin, 
Mr. Viorti Cottins; Flute, Master Drew Dean ; Cornet (of the Crystal Palace), Mr. 
J. Levy ; Horn, Mr. Bennett Gitserr; Pianoforte, M. Emre Bercer. Conduc- 
tors—Messrs, RANDEGGER, GANZ, LANGTON WILLIAMS, ALFRED GILBERT, KINGSBURY, 
Scotson CLARK, Laurer, GrorGg CcoKk, Sypnry Nayxtor, Dr. James Pecan, and 
M. Emite BerGer. . The grand Orchestra of 50 Performers will be greatly augmented 
for the occasion. Leader, Mr. J W. Tuirtwatt; Conductor, Mr. Henri Laurent. 
Also an additional Brass Band, which will perform during the Afternoon in the 
Grounds; and the Bund of the Grenadier Guards, under the direction of Mr. D, Gop- 
PREY, which will perform a grand selection of Military Music Guriog the unprecedented 
attractions of the above Entertainment. The Monster Concert will begin at 6 o’clock, 
and the grand performance of Military Music will take place in the Second Part at 
8 o'clock, The Gardens will be open at 3 o’clock, with the Comic Fairy Ballet, the 
Ohio Minstrels, the Great Conjuror’s Tricks, &c. After the Monster Concert, a grand 
Double Display of Fireworks, and Dancing on the New Mammoth Platform.—Admis- 
sion to the whole of the Performances, One Shilling. 


URREY GARDENS.—The GRENADIER GUARDS 


BAND (by permission of Col. the Hon. J. Lindsay), under the direction of 
Mr. D. Godfrey, will perform a grand selection of military music at the concert on 
Monday next, August 20th. Admission Is. 


ORCESTER TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


and Meeting of the Three Choirs, for the Benefit of the Widows and 
Orphans of Clergymen of the diocese of Worcester, Hereford, and Glocester, to be 
held in the Cathedral, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, September }1, 12, 
13, and 14, 1860, under the especial patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE CONSORT.* 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 

Tuesday Morning.—First Part of the CREATION, and the whole of ST. PAUL. 

Wednesday Morning.—The LAST JUDGMENT, and a Selection from JUDAS 
MACUCABEUS. 

Thursday M rning.—ELIJAH. 

Friday Morning. —The MESSIAH. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, and [hursday Evenings GRAND MISCELLANEOUS 
CONCERT, in the College Hall, including Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen, Gade’s 
Erl King’s Daughter (first time in England), Selections from the Works of Weber, 
from Dinorah, and Lurline, Overtures to William Tell, Euryanthe, The Ruler of the 
Spirits, Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Beethoven’s Grand Symphony in D, No.§2. 

Friday Evening.—A GALL in the Guildhall. 

Principal Vocalists.—Mad. CLara Nove.to (her farewell appearance at Worcester), 
Mad. Rup RFF, Mad. Weiss, Mad. Sainron-Dorsy, Miss M. WELts, Mile. Parzpa, 
7 jus ves, Mr. MonTeM SuitH, Mr. Weiss, and Signor Battetti. Conductor, 

r. Dong. 

The Band and Chorus will comprise 300 performers. 

Detailed programmes of the performances, including railway and general arrange- 
ments, may be obtained on application to Rey. R. Sarjeant, Hon. Secretary, 10 Edgar 
Street, Worcester. 


HE NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, on Monday, 
F Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, September 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, 
in St. Andrew’s Hall, under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and other members of the Royal Family. 

On Monday Evening, September 17, Haydn’s Oratorio, THE CREATION. ? 

On Wednesday Morning, ber 19, Handel’s DETTINGEN TE DEUM, and 
Spohr’s Oratorio, THE LAST JUDGMENT. 

On Thursday Morning, September 20, Herr Molique’s new Oratorio, ABRAHAM 
(first time of performance), and Mendelssohn’s Psalm, AS THE HART PANTS. 

On Friday ly ar 21, Handel’s Oratorio, THE MESSIAH. 

THREE GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS will be given on the 
Evenings of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, September 18, 19, and 20, including 
Professor STERNDALE BENNETT’s May Queen, Giuck’s A:mida, and BeENepict’s 
Undine (first time of performance, composed expressly for this Festival). 

Principal Vocal Performers — Mad. Cuara Noveto (her last appearance in Nor- 
wich), Mad. Wass, Miss Patmer, Mad. BorGui-Mamo, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. WiLBYE 
Cooper, Mr. SantTLey, Mr. Weiss, and Signor BeLiatti. Solo Pianoforte, Miss 
ARABELLA GoppaRD. Solo Violoncello, Signor Piatti. Leaders of the Band, M. 
ere at Se H. oe. Organist, Mr, Harcourt. Chorus Master, Mr. 

fF. ° , Mr. tT 

On Friday Evening, September 21, a GRAND DRESS BALL, in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, the band (of 30 performers), being conducted by Mr. Weippert. 

RocEr emma, Honorary 














J. B, Morcan, Secretaries. 


FLORAL HALL, COVENT GARDEN. 
LAst WEEK BUT TWO of MR. ALFRED 


MELLON’S CONCERTS. Last Two Nights of His Highness PRINCE 
GEORGE GALITZIN. Band of Eighty Performers, and Chorus of the Royal 
Italian Opera. 

In consequence of the great success of Miss Parepa and Mr. Wilbye Cooper 
Mr. Mellon has secured their services for the remainder of the series, . ; 

The Programme for Monday and Tuesday next will comprise :—Selections from the 
Works of the Great Masters, Overtures, Grand Operatic Orchestral Selection; Vocal 
Music sung by Miss Parepa and Mr. Witsye Cooper; Instrumental Solos; New 
Orgareff Quadrille, Herzen Valze, and Koziow Polka, the compositions of Prince 
Galitzin, by whom they will be conducted, &c. &c. 

The Chorus of the Royal Italian Opera are engaged, and will appear on Wednesday 
next, August 22, and on the three following evenings. Onthe same evening will be 
performed, for the first time, the Isabella Waltz, composed by Alfred Mellon. 

Conductors, Prince Galitzin and Alfred Mellon. Promenade, Is. 





ISS THERESA JEFFERYS, MRS. WINN, 

MESSRS. MONTEM SMITH, WINN, R. BLAGROVE, and T. HARPER, 

will commence a Tour on the 24th of September next, and may be engaged for 

ee &c.—Apply to Mr. T. Harper, 24 Argyle Street, Euston Road, 
ondon, W.C, 


LASGOW CITY HALL SATURDAY EVENING 
CONCERTS.—The Seventh Season opens on Ist September roximo. The 
Subscriber will be glad to hear from first-class Artistes and Tour Concert Parties 
visiting Scotland or the North of England in the course of the season. 
Glasgow Abstainers’ Union, 118 Union St., Glasgow. Jas. Lawson, Sec. 


A BRILLIANT PIANISTE requires an immediate 
ENGAGEMENT ; she would not object to go as Daily Musical Governess in 
a School or Family. Excellent references.—Address R., 28 Holles Street. 


RGAN METAL PIPES for SALE.—Great Organ : 

Open Diapason, Gamut, G ; Principal, c c; 12th, c c; 15th,c c; Dulciana 

Tenor, c. Swell Organ: Principal Tenor,c; Open Tenor, c; ‘15th Tenor, c.— 
G. Cope, 50 Tottenham-Court Road. 

















HURCH ORGAN for SALE, built by Schwarbrook ; 

has Three Sets of Keys and Pedals, enclosed in a richly-carved Oak Case. May 

be seen and heard in Trinity Church, Coventry.—For price and particulars apply to 
Forster and Andrews, Organ Builders, Hull. 





LIVERPOOL. 
(MANAGERS and ARTISTES visiting LIVERPOOL 


will find it advantageous to engage the services of 
LEE, NIGHTINGALE, & CO. 
(for many years connected with the Liverpool Times, Liverpool Mail, and Liverpool 


Albion Newspapers), PrinTers, LITHOGRAPHERS, ADVERTISING AGENTS, and News- 
PAPER CORRESPONDENTS. — Swift Court, 13 Castle Street, Liverpool. 





Post Free for Thirteen Stamps. Wo. 1, just ready, THE TRUE SCIENCE 
OF MUSIC, by D. C. Hewitt. To be had of the Author, 2 Swinton Street, Gray’s 
Inn Road, London, W.C. 


FERRARI'S WORK 
THE VOICE AND SINGING, 


Price Ss. 
MAY BE HAD AT HIS RESIDENCE, 
DEVONSHIRE LODGE, PORTLAND ROAD, PORTLAND PLACE, 
And at all the Principal Music Sellers. 


“ Of all the treatises on the pgp pe a = that have appeared for many 
ears, it is the most sensible, concise, and useful.”—Daily News. 
7 There is more sense in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications of a 
similar kind.”— Atheneum. 5 
“ Here is a really sensible work.” —Musical World. 


PUBLISHING in about Twenty Numbers at Is. each; 
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UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF; WALES, 
THE PRINCES AND PRINCESSES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
AND MANY OF THE 
Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Distinguished Families of the Empire. 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


anised in 1848, and developed at his ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
nani ’ MANCHESTER. , 
To encourage Native Musical Talent, and to promote the general advancement of 

Music upon his New and Effective System of 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTION; and as a NORMAL SCHOOL 
For the Training of Students, who, as soon = competent, will receive appointments 
to conduct 
CONSERVATOIRES OF MUSIC 
For little Children throughout the United Kingdom. 





Principal, Composer, and Conductors. os so so oe Dr. MARK, 

Medical Adviser ... “ eos cee ee eee ove ove ~CHARLES Cray, M.D, 

The Rev. J. B. Wirxinson, of St. John’s Church, 
Manchester, kindly superintends the Religious In- 
struction. 

Master of the General Educational Department ... 


oe 


s Mr. Powe t, assisted 
“*\ by Junior Masters. 
ose eve oes ove one “Mr. WRIGLEY, 

Mr. WRIGLEY, 
"? Mr. ELpenr. 
{Mee Rocurer, 


aete @ne eee 088 ese tee 


Organist 


Pianoforte yee ors ase coe ove 
Violin sce ove 00s one see one tee one one cee ane Mr. Bearp, 
bog VIEUXTEMPs, 
**@ Mr. Donovan. 
Mons. De Jong, | 
Mr. Dowttnc. 
Mr. Russewt. 
Mr. Exper. 
f Messrs, PowELL and 
Evper. 
Sergt. FARRELL. 
Mr. D. Exper. 
Mr. Squire. 


Violoncello, Double Bass, and Violas. ose oe ov 
Flute cso coo ove ce 000 cee 000 ce eve 000 000 000 
Clarionet, Oboe, and Piccolo... ++ see ose se eee one 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments .- +e ove eee ove 
Concertina (German and English) sss s+ ese oe ove 


Vocal Classes ase sso ave cee nee oe eee se ene one 


Military Drill and Calisthenics os oss ose see see ane 
Librarian see ove oe eve cee oe ote te tte tee ne 
Secretary to the College ss ss +e eee eee tee cee one 
Dr. MARK is open to Engagements either for his first or second Orchestra. 
THE FIRST ORCHESTRA, 
Consisting of 30, 40, or 50 Performers, and conducted by Dr. Mark, is composed of the 
Sarmeeed Pupils of the Royal College of Music, and some of the “ Little Men,” who 
perform Sacred, Classical, Operatic, and Popular Music, Also a Vocalist, Solo 
Harpist, Solo Pianist, and Organist. 
THE SECOND ORCHESTRA, 


Conducted by Mr. Wrigley, consists of 30 Performers, and is composed of the “ Little 
Men,” who play Operatic and Popular Music, and sing favourite Airs and Choruses, 
Also a Vocalist, and Solo Instrumentalists. 

Dr. Mark begs to inform young ladies and gentlemen who are preparing for the 
profession that he affords opportunities of introducing them to the public by perform. 
ing at his concerts. — i ; j 

Orphans of the musical profession, and poor children possessing musical talent, are 
admitted free, and receive a general and musical education, together with board and 
lodging, until the age of fourteen years, when they are either apprenticed to a trade or 
trained for the profession. 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
years by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 

oks. 

” For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Manchester. 

Visitors are admitted from Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two to Four, p.m, every day, 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, 


. ‘ + : 

HE MAZURKAS of CHOPIN, edited by J. W. 

Davison, complete in One large Volume, music size (100 pages), with Critical 

and Biographical Preface by the Editor, and Portrait of Chopin, price 8s., or superbly 

bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d.—The Atheneum of July 28 says :— 

‘*This is a very handsome publication. The price is cheap, the page is clear, and the 

type is good. A careful preface by Mr. Davison serves as Overture to these Mazurkas, 
and, as far as criticism and analysis go, is competent and well reasoned out.” 

Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


QOOSEY’S BRASS-BAND JOURNAL, published 
3 every Month. 100 Numbers are published, containing Grand Selections from all 
the best Operas, Quick Steps, Polkas, Quadrilles, Waltzes, &c., arranged for Large 
Brass Band, 7s. each, aud for Small Band, 4s. each. A very liberal allowance to the 
profession, List of contents gratis.—Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


| RASS BANDS.—BOOSEY’S QUICK-STEP 

JOURNAL contains Quick Steps, Troops, Marches, &c., printed in large type 
on small paper for pasting on Cards. Each Number contains Four Popular M arches, 
price 7s. for Large Band, and 4s. for SmaJ! Band.—Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 

















EW NATIONAL SONG (Compass D to F%), price 

2s. 6d.—* COME, JOIN the SOLDIER BAND,” Half-price ( post free) of 

the Composer, W. T. Belcher, 153 Ashted Row, Birmingham. London: fe « Jewell, 
Great Russell Street.—‘ Will please from its vigour and originality.”—ERa. 


(THE FORSAKEN. Ballad. Composed expressly for 
., pe. Catherine Hayes, by Virginia Gabriel. Price 3s. C. Lonsdale, 26 Old 
ond Street. 


WOULD I WERE A BUTTERFLY,” by A. 


SCHLOESSER, sung with immense applause by Mad. Lemmens-SHERkinGton, 
is published, price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


“T LOVE YOU,” New Song by Batre, composed 
expressly for Mr. Sims Reeves, and sung by him with the greatest success, is 
published, price 3s. by Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


( ! B. ALLEN’S New FANTASIA on “ OBERON,” 
@ composed expressly for and dedicated to Miss ARABELLA Gopparb, is now 
published, price 5s. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


EYERBEER’S FOURTH MARCHE AUX FLAM- 

BEAUX (“ Royal Wedding March ”), composed in honour of the Marriage of 

the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia, which was 

played with such immense effect by the Band of the Guides at the Féte of the 

Orphéonistes at the Crystal Palace, is published for the Pianoforte, price 4s., by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, London, W. 


*“¢XOOD NIGHT,” Réverie by Kune on Reichardt’s 
: popular Wiegenlied (Cradle Song), is now _— for the Pianoforte, price 
3s, by Duncan Davison and Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 























IMS REEVES’S newest and most popular Ballad is 

“ Tlove YOU,” composed expressly for him by Balfe. “ I love you”’ was sung 

by Mr. Reeves, and enthusiastically encored, at Mr. G. W. Martin’s Concert, Exeter 

Hall, Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s and Miss Susannah Cole’s Concerts, St. James’s Hail, and 

will be sung at Mr. Balfe’s Benefit Concert at the Royal Surrey Gardens, and at the 

Crystal Palace Concerts. London, published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street, W. 


“TF I COULD CHANGE AS OTHERS CHANGE,” 

composed by M. W. Batre expressly for Madame Lavra Baxter, and sung 
by her with distinguished success at St. James’s Hall and the Royal Surrey Gardens, 
is now published, price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





“(X1OOD NIGHT,” New Song by A. Rercnarpr, 
. Composer of “ Thou art so near and yet so far,” is published, with English 
and German Words, and a Portrait of Herr Reichardt, price 2s. 6d. by Duncan 
Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


ae ( \ OD SAVE THE QUEEN,” for Four Male Voices, 
as sung by the Choir of 3000 FRENCH ORPHEONISTS, at the Fétes given 

in the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, arranged especially for them by CamILLe pe Voss, is 

published in score, price 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 











LLIOT GALER’S NEW SONGS, composed expressly 

for him by W. Meyer Luvvz, are just published, viz. :—‘ Under the Linden 

Tree” and ‘ Merry little Maud,” price 2s, Gd. each, by Duncan Davison and Co, 244 
Regent Street, W. 


ILBYE COOPER’S NEW SONG, “The Meadow 


Gate,” composed expressly for him by Grorcg B. ALLEN, is now published, 
price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONGS by J. W. DAVISON, “Rough wind 


that moanest loud’’ (sung by Mr. Santley at the Monday Popular Concerts) ; 
“* Swifter far than Summer’s flight,” (sung by Miss Palmer at the Monday Popular 
Concerts) ; “ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep,” Beatri¢e’s song in the Cenci 
(sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby, at the Monday Popular Concerts, St. James’s Hall) ; 
are published by Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201 Regent Street. 

The above Songs form Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of Vocal Illustrations of Shelley. 

“* Mr. Santley was encored in one of the thoroughly picturesque and poetical settings 
of Shelley, by Mr. J. W. Davison, mentioned a week or two since, His song, ‘ Rough 
wind that moanest loud,’ is a thoroughly good song.” — Atheneum. 

‘Madame Sainton-Dolby’s greatest efforts were called forth by Mendelssohn’s 

Night’ song, and Mr. J. W. Davison’s ‘ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep’ (from 
Shelley’s ‘Cenci’), to both of which she did the amplest justice. The* latter work is 
one of the most poetical and beautiful of the ‘ Vocal Illustrations of Shelley,’ composed 
by Mr. Davison many years ago, and which, though rarely heard, possess far more 
sterling merit than nine-tenths of the most admired songs of the day. A more intel- 
lectual treatment of the words could not well be imagined. Mr. Davison has com- 
pletely caught the spirit of the poetry, and heightened its beauty by the potent charms 
which belong only to the sisterart. ‘ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep,’ sung to 
perfection by Madame Sainton-Dolby, was enthusiastically applauded.” 

Morning Post, April 26, 1860. 
Cramer, Beale, and Chappell, 201 Regent Street. 

















ANTERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—This Evening. 


C. H. Gounod’s Opera, FAUST, and selections from ‘* Dinorah,” “* Trovatore,” 
‘* Macbeth,” &c. After which, the ETHVOPIANS, consisting of Seventeen per- 
formers, organised expressly for this establishment, for the performance of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, Comic and Sentimental, with Negro Delineations, Anecdotes, &c., 
in addition to the usual entertainment. The Fine Arts Gallery is open from Eleven 
am, till Twelve p.m. 
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MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent). 

Aug. 16, 1860. 
In due order of rightful precedence I will open my budget with 
the doings of the Grand Opéra. The performances since my last 
have been divided between Semiramis and Robert le Diable, with 
the two débutantes, Mad. Vandenheuvel Duprez and Mlle. Maria 
Sax, whose successful first appearance, in the parts of Isabelle and 
Alice respectively, I recorded last week. The former is to make 
her second trial in the character of Marguerite (Les Huguenots) ; 
the latter in that of Rachel (Za Juive). Last night, it being the 
féte of the Emperor, a gratuitous performance was given accord- 
ing to usage. ‘The opera was Pierre de Medicis, and Mad. 
Ferraris made her first re-appearance, since her absence, in the 
part of Diane. A song of jubilee was executed on the occasion, 
the words of which were written by M. Cormon, and the music 
composed by M. Aimé Maillard (uth of the opera of Gastibelza). 
Mlle. Carlotta Marchisio is studying the part of Mathilde in 
Guillaume Tell, and Mile. Barbara Marchisio, the contralto, that 
of Azucena in the J’rovatore. Early in September we are pro- 
mised the Prophéte, with Mad. Tedesco as Fidés. I do not 
remember whether I have already mentioned that M. de St. 
Georges had concocted a grand ballet especially to bring into 
relief the talents of Mlle. Livry, the young ballerina who has so. 
quickly bounded to the pinnacle of fame. The music is com- 
posed by M. Offenbach, and the scene is said to be laid in the 
wild and picturesque regions of Circassia. The rehearsals are 
being actively carried on, and one hears great things of the op- 
portunities which the principal character will give to Mlle. Livry 
for the display of her powers as a pantomimist no less than a 
danseuse. 

The performance of L’ Etoile du Nord last week at the Opéra 
Comique attracted a large audience, and Mad. Ugalde, as Catherine, 
made a marked impression. She was called before the curtain both at 
the end of the first act and at the close of the opera. It is reported 
that the manager of this establishment has had a manuscript sent 
him by MM. Nestor Roqueplan and Victorien Sardon (author, 
this latter, of Zes Pattes de Mouches). The title is said to be La 
Villa Medicis, and there is a still further rumour that the name of 
the ex-manager of the Opéra Comique is only a mask beneath 
which is concealed that of one of the lady stars of the Théaitre 
Francais, though which of them, in precise fact, deponent-Rumour 
sayeth not. ‘To add to the piquant peculiarities of this mysterious 
production, the subject is said to be entirely imaginative, and the 
music is to be supplied by two composers. M. Faure is back again 
in Paris, and so pleased with his success in England that he is de- 
termined echt ar to devote himself entirely to the Italian 
lyrical stage. Several very advantageous engagements have 
already been submitted to his consideration. Meanwhile it is 
given out here that Mr. Gye has secured him for the next three 
years. This may be news to you. Another comic opera is talked 
of as having been accepted by M. Beaumont, to be called Les 
Recruteurs, the words by M. Amedée de Jalliais, the music by 
M. Léfebure Wély, organist of la Madeleine. 

A competition of “ Orphéons ” having been announced to take 
place on the 12th at Tonneins (department of Lot et Garonne), 
M. A. Elwart, whom you may remember as the author of the 
curious “God save,” distributed gratuitously at the Crystal 
Palace, consented, at the invitation of the Committee, to preside 
over their choral demonstration, in which above five and 
twenty societies are said to have taken part. Apropos of this sub- 
Ject, among the numerous publications to which the famous visit 
of the Orphéonists gave rise, two are said to be really worth read- 


ing; viz. “Le Voyage Comique et Orphéonique de trois mille | 


Francais 2 Londres,” by Benjamin Gastineau, and “ Le Festival 
de Londres et l'Orphéon Dunkerquois.” 

The Concert Musard will in another week or so strike its tent 
and depart from the Champs Elysées, where it has so valiantly 
distinguished itself in the cause of popularising the taste for good 
music. Among the achievements for which it is especially entitled 
to take credit is;the production of Spontini’s overture to 
Olympia, the Schiller-Marsch of Meyerbeer, and Flotow’s overture, 
entitled Pianella. 





I have had another letter from my friend at Baden-Baden, who 
describes the musical and theatrical activity of that happy corner 
of the globe as still on the increase, and no wonder; the golden 
showers which are ever raining over that European Eldorado 
foster a succession of dramatic and operatic pieces, all of which 
are hailed with uniform enthusiasm. The hissing serpent of 
criticism has no place in this paradise of poets and minstrels, 
where none having been tempted to eat of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and of evil, the most benevolent smiles of 
approval greet every production in turn. Even the journalists 
who record these ceaseless triumphs dip their pens in the purest 
rose-water. ‘The most severe and jealous Aristarchus would in a 
short time find himself gradually succumb to the relaxing influence 
of such a state of things. All the starch would be taken out of 
him, and the critical furrows of his brow be ironed out into a 
glassy smoothness, reflecting the facile enjoyment and bespoken 
smiles of all around. Among the works submitted to this pleasant 
ordeal is an opera by M. Gounod, the libretto of which is written 
Wy MM. Michel Carré and Jules Barbier. It is entitled La 

‘olombe, and founded on the tale of Boccacio and La Fontaine, 
in which a falcon, metamorphosed into a dove, plays a principal 
part, and is kept by a young Florentine nobleman, under the name 
of Sylvia, in memory of alady beloved. The story is followed 

pretty closely, except that the authors have taken the liberty to 
introduce another bird into the dramatis persone, namely, a parrot, 
who, the property of the fair Aminta, is eagerly coveted by the 
fair Sylvia, her rival. The latter repairs to her lover, on whose 
assistance she knows she can reckon, even at the cost of his life 
The young man, to conceal his poverty, orders the dove to be 
killed and served up to table. His servant, another Caleb 
Balderstone, contrives to prevent the sacrifice, and when Horace 
and Sylvia have finished their meal, it is disclosed that the parrot, 
and not the dove, has supplied their repast. The subject is an odd 
one, and reminds us of that of the famous “song of sixpence,” 
excent that only one bird is “ baked in a pie.” However, of course 
it was wonderfully successful—poets, composer, singers—among 
whom were Roger, Bolanqué, Mesdames Carvalho and Faivre— 
all were crowned with the laurels which Baden refuses to no one. 
If there be anything more than usually substantial in this bubble 
from the Brunnens of Baden it will assuredly find its way to Paris, 
and then you shall have a more full and particular account of its 
merits, if it possess any out of the duchy of its birth. M. 
Benazet’s new theatre is progressing rapidly. All the principal 
portions of the shell are up, and there is every hope of getting the 
roof finished before the winter. By the beginning of 1862 it is 
expected that the decorations of the interior will be in a state of 
completion. The celebrated theatrical machinist, Muhlendorf of 
Mannheim, who was called in to assist in the getting up of Ze 
Pardon de Pliiermel at the Opéra Comique, is to be charged with 
the machinery department. The inauguration of the theatre is to 
take place for the season of 1862, when an opera by Hector 
Berlioz will be produced. 

From Madrid, I have heard that the Oneute will open on the 
Ist or 2nd of October. The troupe engaged by the manager 
numbers the following artists in its ranks : — Prima-donnas, 
Mesdames Julienne Dejean, Charton Demeur, Sarolta, Meric- 
Lablache, and Calderon; Tenors, MM. Fraschini and Mori; Bary- 
tones, MM. Giraldoni, Marra; Basses, MM. Bouché and Man- 
fredi ; buffo comico, M. Rovere. My informant adds the piece of 
intelligence, that the Queen of Spain has just conferred the order 
of Charles the IIT. on M. Alard, the French violinist, with the 
rank of Officer. 

An Italian journal, the Trovatore, states that the number ‘of 
singers of both sexes now in Italy amounts to 1,730. This aggre- 
gate is composed of 410 prima-donnas, 330 tenors, 280 barytones, 
160 basses, 50 buffos, &c. In addition to these, Italy is blessed 
with 1,670 dancers, male and female, namely, 480 premiéres dan- 
seuses di rango francese, 220 premiéres danseusés di rango 
Italiano, 110 principal male dancers, 970 dancers of both sexes, of 
middling character (in their profession of course), and 40 ballet- 
masters. 

As I have broached statistics, let me complete the dose by 
giving you the usual monthly return of the receipts in Paris, from 
theatres, concerts, public balls, and other entertainments. They 
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amounted to 932,813 francs 79 centimes, being less by 87,356 | following societies, classes, or institutions, not under the management of 


francs 43 centimes than in the monthof June. , 

To return to Italy, there has been a committee formed in 
Florence for the erection of a monument to Cherubini. Among 
the members of this committee, which was set on foot by Pro- 


fessor Ferdinando Morini, are the Duke di San Clemente, the | 


Marquis Pompeo Azzelino, and Professor Edoardo Fantacchiotti, 
which last is to be intrusted with the execution of the monument. 
This homage to the memory of the composer is the more graceful 
as Cherubini had made France the country of his adoption. 

The artists hitherto engaged by Maestro Fabricca for the opera 
at Lisbon, are Mesdames Gazzaniga, Malaspina, Elisa Hensler, 
Emilia Bellini, MM. Antonio Agresti, Neri Baraldi, and Antonucci. 
Among the operas which will be given is Ze Pardon de Pliermel, 
which, by the way, is also to be done at Madrid, with Mad. Char- 
ton Demeur, and at almost all the principal theatres of Europe. 
Meyerbeer is now become, from Parisian only, cosmopolitan. 
A propos of the Franco-Teutonic maestro, a M. Ratisbonne, jour- 
nalist, wishing to be superlatively complimentary to Rossini, made 
the following poetical parallel between the two chiefs of the modern 
lyrical drama— 

Le JuGEMENT D’APOLLON. 
Devant le Dieu de l’Harmonie 
Luttaient deux hommes de génie 
Les ayant entendus, il dit —“ Par Jupiter 
“Le plus grand musicien du monde est Meyerbeer.” 
“ Meyerbeer !”—répartit une voix ironique — 
“ J’avais bien cru, pourtant, m’appeler Rossini.” 
“ Attendez”— dit le dieu —“ car je n’ai pas fini; 
“ Et vous, cher Rossini, vous étes la musique.” 


Query —Is not the workman greater than the work ? — the 
musician greater than the music; and therefore, oh Ratisbonne ! 
Meyerbeer greater than Rossini? Besides making Rossini fish for 
the compliment, the compliment itself is an “ awk stroke.” 

So much for a specimen of bad taste; now for an example of 
good sense, which we should do well to imitate in England. A 
vacancy for a violoncello having occurred in the orchestra of the 
Grand Opéra in Paris, there is to be a competition held to-morrow, 
and the vacant desk is to be possessed by the successful candidate. 
Why does not Mr. E. 'T’. Smith vacate every stool in his orchestra 
and re-man them by the same safe process, entrusting the result 
to the verdicts of a special jury of English musicians. 

The long talked of marriage of M. Henri Wieniawski with Miss 
Isabella Bessie Hampton, niece of Mr. George Osborne, the com- 
poser, was duly celebrated last Tuesday, at the Church of 
St. André (Cité d’Antin). 

You may inscribe in your obituary the death of a violoncellist, 
M. Anton Traeg, of Prague, and M. Nicolas Joseph Mathieu, 
Professor of Music at Louvain. 

While on the subject of deceased musicians, I am reminded of 
a fact which perhaps has not reached you, namely, that the 
musical library left by Professor Fischoff, of Vienna, has been 
bought for the library at Berlin. This rich collection contains no 
less than 3,978 pieces. 


THE CONCERT SEASON. 


ANoTHER London season has closed. The termination of the London 
musical season and the London season itself are one and the same 
thing, for the flight of families from town by the end of July, always as 
decided and important a movement as the migration of certain sections 
of the feathered race, leaves musical societies without patrons, and 
concert-givers without supporters. The season now concluded has been 
a brief and busy one. The majority of the musical performances were 
given between the Ist day of May and the last of July, and a mere 
statistical account of these will be interesting, as showing what an 
extraordinary amount can be got through in so short a time, and what 
a large quantity of patronage must be bestowed on the art to which 
these columns are devoted, it being admitted that each concert was 
attended by a goodly number of the public. 

The list of actual societies comprises the Sacred Harmonic, Musical, 
Amateur Musical, Orchestral, Philharmonic, Vocal Association, Leslie’s 
Choir, Society of British Musicians, Tonic Sol-Fa Association, London 
Orchestral Association, and Bach Society ; to which may be added the 





& committee :— Monday Popular Concerts, Hullah’s Concerts, New 
Philharmonic Concerts, English Glee and Madrigal Union, Metropolitan 
| Schools’ Choral Society, Whittington Club Concerts, Beaumont Institu- 


~ | tion Concerts, The “ Arion,” London Quintett Union, London Glee 


| and Madrigal Union, Jas. Robinson’s Choir, Henken’s Choral Class, 
| St. George’s Choir, Dando’s Quartett Concerts, Professors’ Concert 
Union, Peckham Musical Union, Purcell Club, Musical Union ; not to 
mention the charitable institutions, such as the Royal Society of 
Musicians, the Royal Society of Female Musicians, the Society of 
British and Foreign Musicians, and the “ Sons of the Clergy” Society, 
all of which have given performances in aid of their respective treasuries. 
Of the foregoing, perhaps, the Monday Popular Concerts have had the 
most continued success. With the exception of such Mondays as were 
claimed by the New Philharmonic Concerts—the locale, St. James’s 
Hall, being the same—they ran weekly from the beginning of November 
to the beginning of July, and the audiences were invariably good. 
Chamber music of the very best description was presented, its execution 
being entrusted to the first artists, and some instrumentalists new to this 
country were introduced, one of whom, Herr Becker, has already become 
deservedly popular as a soloist, and as a leader of the stringed quartett. 
Liberality in the engagements, a carefully graduated and moderate 
scale of admission prices, and programmes of commendable brevity, as 
well as intrinsic excellence, have been the distinguishing characteristics 
of the direction, and the result is as gratifying to us, as observers of the 
progress of the art, as it must be to those interested in the speculation. 
Amongst the most important of the orchestral concerts must be men- 
tioned those given by Mr. Hullah, at St. Martin’s Hall, as instances of 
individual enterprise rarely met with. With the aid of but one manager, 
Mr. Secretary Headland, Mr. Hullah gives performances only surpassed 
in magnitude by those of the Sacred Harmonic Society, while the 
scheme is so much the more satisfactory, as it embraces both secular 
and sacred music, both instrumental and choral performances ; while 
there is no hesitation on the part of the conductor to produce untried 
works, or such, at least, as are unknown in this country. We note that 
the following complete works have been given during the past season 
of these concerts :—An oratorio, John the Baptist, by Hager, of 
Vienna ; Gounod’s Grand Mass, Handel’s Messiah (twice) and Judas 
Maccabeus ; Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
Haydn’s Creation, and Macfarren’s May Day. Dr. Wylde, too, must 
be specialised for enterprise. His New Philharmonic Concerts have 
been very liberally managed, and warmly supported. His attention has 
been chiefly directed to the efficient performance of great orchestral 
works, and he has introduced Spohr’s wonderful symphony, “ The 
Power of Sound,” but he, like Mr. Hullah, has a chorus attached to his 
institution, and he has, moreover, presented some of the best solo 
vocalists, during the series of concerts, to his subscribers. The Sacred 
Harmonic Society, whose business-like management is, or should be, 
the envy of all musical institutions, has given twelve concerts, indepen- 
dent of the soiree d’invitation issued to the Orphéonistes ‘during their 
visit, They commenced the season last year with Spohr’s Last 
Judgment and Mozart’s Requiem, and followed with the customary 
Christmas performance of the Messiah, Since the turn of the year they 
have given Handel’s Samson, Judas Maccabeus, Israel in Egypt, 
Dettingen Te Deum, and a repetition of the Messiah in Passion Week, 
Haydn’s Creation and Seasons, and Mendelssohn’s Elijah (twice) and 
Lobgesang, besides taking important part in a Mendelssohn festival at 
the Crystal Palace on the 4th of May. The Philharmonic Society has 
prospered, under the direction of the accomplished Doctor and Professor 
Sterndale Bennett, and the Queen attended one of the concerts, an 
honour which she omitted last year, to the great disappointment of 
every one concerned, The Musical Society of London has been pecu- 
liarly successful, and has arrived at its limit as regards the number of 
members. The concerts, under the direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, 
have been uniformly excellent, and a very clever cantata by Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren, entitled Christmas, was introduced at one of them and very 
well received. A brilliant conversazione brought the season to a close. 
The Vocal Association has given but one concert with orchestra. The 
others have consisted of choral music interspersed with songs, &c., with 
pianoforte accompaniment, and one of these, at which some of the lead- 
ing artistes from Her Majesty’s Theatre assisted, went off with particular 
éclat, A conversazione was given, which to those who had attended 
the similar entertainment given by the Musical Society of London last 
year, looked somewhat of an imitation, so strong a resemblance was 
there in most of the details, but, as there are not many subscribers com- 
mon to both societies, this was perhaps not of much consequence. Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s Choir gave a very small number of concerts. We believe 
they were limited to four, if we may except a performance given for the 
purpose of enabling a valuable and energetic member of the choir, who 
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had suffered from commercial reverses, to complete his musical educa- 
tion. This kind act on the part of an association consisting chiefly of 
non-professional ladies and gentlemen, met with a liberal response on 
that of the public, and we hear that a goodly amount was realised. 
The paucity of the concerts was the subject of general remark ; and it 
might be supposed that the unfrequency of performance was a sign of 
failing strength, while the fact is, that, as the choir contains many sub- 
stantially commercial members, these really cannot devote the time 
necessary for the rehearsals which Mr. Leslie very properly enforces 
previously to every concert. Four or five concerts in a season would 
not seem to be any great tax upon even a business man’s time, but in 
previous seasons we recollect that Mr. Leslie overran the constable as 
regarded the number of concerts, and we expect worked the members 
so ‘hard that they would not agree to meet this season except for a 
minimum number of performances. Next year, doubtless, we shall see 
the balance restored, and the happy medium of about eight concerts 
arranged. Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir is a most important institution. 
Taking the variety of the programmes into consideration, it is the best 
part-singing to be heard in the world. 

We regret to have heard so little of the Bach Society. The wonder- 
ful success of the Passions Musik performance at St. Martin’s Hall, 
two years ago, the subsequent execution of some selections from the 
same at the Leeds Festival, and the well-received introduction of a song 
from it at one of the Monday Popular Concerts (first season), should 
have encouraged the Society to give at least a repetition of the work, if 
not other sacred compositions} of the sublime master. The London 
Orchestral Association does not seem to have achieved anything 
beyond the holding of one or two meetings for the transaction of pre- 
liminary business, but it is satisfactory to note that the society preserves 
its existence. The Orchestral Society, too, has been rather quiet. Its 
conductor, Mr. W. Rea, has been appointed organist to the Town Hall 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and as he can scarcely be expected to conduct 
telegraphically, we suppose sone one must have been appointed in his 
stead. We should think there was room for a good society for the 
practice of orchestral music. The Amateur Musical Society has 
thriven. Interest therein is spiritedly maintained, and there are always 
plenty of subscribers without necessity for appealing to the public. 
These are the only concerts in London where full dress is really indis- 
pensable. ‘The Society of British Musicians, which, though heard little 
of now-a-days, has not relinquished the most important feature in its 
mission—viz., the representation of MS. orchestral compositions, by 
native authors, has given a trial of new works, and the Royal Academy 
of Music has exhibited its students in a short series of concerts, in which 
full band and chorus have been employed. 

Turning to chamber music, we find that the Monday Popular Con- 
certs have by no means absorbed the quartett-loving public. The 
Musical Union has been duly patronised, and two new associations have 
sprung up, while Mr. Dando’s quartett concerts (excellent affairs, that 
deserve to be better known) have maintained their position. The new 
establishments referred to are the London Quintett Union and the 
Professors’ Concert Union, the former with Mr. Willey for leader, the 
latter with Mr. Henry Blagrove. Each has given three or four con- 
certs, and with tolerable success. The Society for the Encouragement 
of the Fine Arts has also combined some agreeable performances of 
chamber music with its soirees. The Whittington Club Concerts and 
the Beaumont Institution (the latter amongst the most spirited in the 
metropolis) have met with considerable support. 

The choral concerts not yet noticed have been given by the London 
Glee and Madrigal Union, the English Glee and Madrigal Union, the 
St. George’s Choir, Mr. James Robinson’s Choir, and Mr. Henken’s 
Choral Class, The first of these has been singularly successful, having 
given upwards of 100 concerts. 

Amongst notable successes must be classed Mr. Gye’s concerts in the 
Floral Hall, while the prosperous career of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed 
(aided latterly by Mr. John Parry), of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul, and 
of the Christy’s Minstrels, which last have vied with the other “enter- 
tainers ” in alluring first-class audiences, should not pass unnoticed. 

Amongst all this extraordinary success, it seems strange to us to 
have to chronicle three failures in the shape of opera, a species of 
entertainment admitted to be most attractive in the present day. 
English opera was started at Drury Lane by Dr. Pech, and the doors 
closed in a week. French opera was essayed for a longer time by 
M. Laurent at the Lyceum, but with ill result; and a frantic dash at 
English opera (with two works on the same evening !) was recently 
made at the Surrey Theatre, the career being likewise brief. We 
sincerely regretted the stoppage of the French performances ; they were 
far from perfect, but they were considerably less imperfect than the other 
speculations just named, while the charm of the operettas introduced 
was remarkable, Offenbach’s Mariage aux Lanternes provoked as 
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much applausive enthusiasm as we ever heard in‘an English theatre, 
and we are at a loss to understand why so fresh and pleasant an insti- 
tution as this French opera could not be made to pay. The Drury 
Lane failure did not surprise us. The band and chorus were good, 
and the principal artists commendable, but Dr. Pech should have con- 
fined his exertions to the management, being in no way fitted for the 
office of conductor. At the Surrey some good works were brought 
forward, but the band consisted of about twelve performers, and as 
neither of them could conveniently manage more than one instrument 
at the same time, the effect was naturally and decidedly meagre. 
Allusion to opera reminds us of the brilliant success of Lurline, pro- 
duced in such excellent style by the Pyne and Harrisoa Opera 
Company at Covent Garden, while we may remark upon the brilliant 
career of this troupe as one of the features of the season. 

The musical doings at the Crystal Palace, which should be reckoned 
amongst those of the metropolis, have been important. Six opera 
concerts, supported by some of the best artistes of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, have been given ; Mlle. Piccolomini has appeared at three 
of the Saturday concerts, and the Tonic Sol-Fa Association and the 
Metropolitan Schools’ Choral Society, who measure their singers by 
thousands, have set thrice their number of auditors wondering at the 
excellent training of the children, The very striking execution and 
exquisite tone of the Orphéonistes are yet fresh in the recollection 
of our town readers and such provincial perusers as had the good luck 
to visit London and Sydenham during the last week in June, and the 
brazen strains of the competitive bands last month may be adverted to as 
a remarkable contrast to the afore-mentioned delicate choralism. Add 
to these the Mendelssohn Festival, consisting (musically) of a perform- 
ance of Elijah by 2,500 executants, a concert by the Yorkshire Choral 
Union, one by the Vocal Association with 1,000 voices, and two per- 
formances of the May Queen, and one of Mendelssohn’s Son and 
Stranger, and it must be admitted that the Crystal Palace has not been 
behind in the representation of the divine art. 

The list of concert-givers during the past season is worth publish- 
ing:—Mrs. Anderson, Mr. Aguilar (2 concerts), Miss Eleanor Arm- 
strong, Master Allison (2), Mr. Balfe (3), Miss Laura Baxter, Mad. 
Behrens, Mr. H. Baumer (3), Mr. Benedict, Mr. R. Blagrove (2), 
Signor Bucalossi, Miss Emma Busby, Signor Campana, Mr. H. Carvill, 
Mad. Celli, Miss Chipperfield, Mr. Scotson Clark, Miss Cole, Miss Cor- 
field, Miss Cronin, Mr. Cusins, Master Dean (3), Herr Deichmann, M. 
Depret, Mad. De Vaucheran, Miss De Villar, MM. Douay and Pous- 
sard, Mr. Eayres, Herr Engel and M. Lefort, Mr. Field, Mr. G. Forbes 
(4), Master Fox, Prince Galitzin (2), Herr Ganz, Miss Susan Goddard, 
Mr. Howard Glover (2), Herr Goldberg, Herr Greebe, Miss Emma 
Green (2), Mr. Charles Hallé, Mr. J. L. Hatton, Herr Holzel, Miss 
Fanny Huddart, Mr. Allan Irving, Miss Theresa Jefferys, Master 
Ketten, Herr Kuhe, Miss Lascelles, Mr. Lazarus, Miss Leffler, Mad. 
Lemmens, Mr. Lester, Miss Levesque, Herr Lidel, Mr. Martin (2), Mr. 
John Macfarren, Mr. McLeod, Miss Messent, Herr Molique, Mr. Monk, 
Herr Nabich, Mrs. Alexander Newton, Mr. Nickinson, Herr Oberthur, 
Mad. Paez, Miss Palmer, Herr Pauer, Signor Pezze, Signor Piatti, Mr. 
and Mrs. Pratten, Miss Poole, Mad. Puzzi, Mr. Ransford, Mr. Richard- 
son, Mr. Brinley Richards, Mad. Rieder, Herr Ries, Mile. Rubini, Mr. 
George Russell, Mad. Sainton (4), Mr. Charles Salaman, Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper, Miss Steele, Mlle. Sedlazek, Mlle. Speyer, Miss Spiller and Miss 
Mackenzie, Mr. and Mrs. Tennant, Mr. John Thomas, Mr. Harold 


| Thomas, Mlle. Valentin, Miss Van Noorden, Mile. Vaneri, Miss Louisa 


Vinning, Miss Eleanor Ward, Mr. Langton Williams, Mr. Melchor 
Winter and Mr. B. Wells, Miss Eleanora Wilkinson, Miss Louisa Kapp 
Young, Signor Zisca. It makes our head whirl to think that we should 
have attended the greater part of these concerts, and we have yet to 
add the Drury Lane Promenade Concerts, an amateur performance 
of Mendelssohn’s Antigone at Campden House, a concert by blind 
musicians at Hanover Square, and concerts for the benefit of the London 
Blind Society, a literary gentleman, Mad. Jullien, the family of the late 
Mr. R. Brough, the Society of British and Foreign Musicians, the 
Middlesex Voluntcer Artillery, and the St. John’s (Islington) Roman 
Catholic Schools. The majority of the concerts have been well at- 
tended, but what has gratified our critical senses still more has been the 
very remarkable fact, that scarcely a programme has appeared without 
at least one classical instrumental picce, a sign that a better order of 
music is not only tolerated but actually required. 

The calm which generally succeeds such a storm of musical perform- 
ances has been disturbed by a series of promenade concerts, in the 
Floral Hall, under the direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon. It seems 
scarcely necessary to say that Mr. Alfred Mellon’s name as conductor 
is a guarantee for the excellence of the orchestral playing, and as to the 
possibility of obtaining sufficient support for such an undertaking, out 
of the regular London season, there are still multitudes in town want~ 
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ing amusement, and ready to flock to entertainments of so high a 
character as those announced. 


MY CHURCH. 


Dear Frrenp,—Have you a little time on your hands, and will you 
devote it to a visit with me to my church? Come, then, let us jump 
into this train, and in a few hours we shall see its towering spire 
and comely proportions standing like a giant amid the surrounding 
ancient houses, where dwell the slow inhabitants of the quiet, re- 
signed old town. Alight we now, and let us descend this emi- 
nence, from which you observe yon picturesque scene, spreading 
out beneath our feet. How beautifully is it varied by hill and 
dale, and how peaceful and calm does everything around us. seem, 
so that we well-nigh forget the busy world we have left behind us. 
Let us make the best of our way through the streets, for there is 
little worth our time to be seen beside my church. Here it is, then. 
Let us enter the palisaded and far-stretching grave-yard, in the 
midst of which towers in holy majesty the venerable structure. 
We will not stay to count that numerous row of windows, for (as 
a recent itinerant critic remarked) they confound and dazzle our 
minds by their number and brightness. We will enter at once the 
sacred fane. I am not skilled in the technical terms of architec- 
tural lore, so will not seek to describe in that phraseology the 
beauty and order of the place. But is not the coup dil at once 
imposing and noble, as we stand with our backs to the altar, and 
note those two immense lines of majestic pillars running parallel 
to the gallery, where that noble organ sits like a king enthroned ? 
Above his head soars a cherubim in shining robes, with a golden 
trumpet at his lips, and a scroll at his feet on which is inscribed, 
“O praise the God of Heaven,” and a host of little cherubs are 
smiling down upon him. You would scarcely suppose I have 
heard that cherubim play upon his trumpet. I have, however. 
[t is many, many years since. Thus it was. The choir was prac- 
tising one night preparatory to the ensuing Sunday service, and 
the old musical king’s voice called me into my church, and asked 
me what I thought of his harmony? To which I replied, I liked 
it very much indeed ; when he kindly invited me to stay till the 
practice was ended. Accepting the invitation, I sauntered to the 
steps of the altar and sat down to hearken to my good old friend, 
as he led his joyous family on in the conduct of the service. 
Whilst in a state of ecstasy, brought about by the spirit-arousing 
strains of the combined vocal and instrumental harmony, fixing 
my eyes on the cherubim, but dimly seen from his giddy height 
above the partial light, I observed he was lustily joing in the 
music upon his trumpet, which caused the entire building to reply 
in echo, and startled from their recumbent posture the quaint old 
ladies and gentlemen of long-forgotten ages, who crouched in 
every nook and corner amid the lofty beams and rafters. Whilst 
looking with surprise at the odd grimaces these queer folk in- 
cessantly were making, my attention was suddenly arrested By a 
rustling noise of silks and satins, accompanied by the clattering of 
arms and spurs throughout the entire building, and on looking 
down I perceived that my church was now literally crammed with 
the worshippers of bye-gone days, clad in all the varied costumes 
from the time of the great Alfred to the present period ; and their 
rich voluminous body of harmony, which at once assimilated with 
the already almost overpowering ocean of sound, is indelibly im- 
pressed upon the tympanum of my ear. Whilst lost in amazement 
at these novel sights and sounds, I observed approaching towards 
me a tall and noble figure, wearing a loose flowing garment, com- 
posed of the skins of wild beasts. His finely formed head was 
uncovered, and his hair flowed in clusters of dark curls, completel y 
enveloping his massive shoulders. His countenance beamed with 
intelligence, and, with his patriarchal-looking beard, formed at once 
a study for the philosopher or artist. In his hand he held a 
helmet, gorgeously inlaid with gold and precious stones. Sus- 
pended at his side was his sword, whose scabbard glittered with 
costly gems; whilst on the superb shield depending from his left 
shoulder, [ thought I descried, in ancient Gothic characters, the 
word “Guthrum.” As he drew near, I summoned up courage to 
address him, and, rising and making my obeisance, I said, “I believe 
I have the honour of saluting the noble Dane who formerly 











governed the kingdom of East Anglia?” ‘'The same,” he cour- 
teously replied ; and went on, in tones which harmonised delight- 
fully with the great ocean of music around, to recount his visit to 
our island home for the purpose of enslaving it ; but said he re- 
joiced to think he had suffered defeat at the hands of the mag- 
nanimous Alfred, who, after converting him to Christianity, 
honoured him by giving into his hands the government before 
alluded to. Pointing to an antique tomb in the south aisle of the 
church, where he said his ashes peacefully reposed till the last 
trumpet shall sound, he bowed and withdrew, and was soon lost 
to me among the assembled multitude. Seized with an irresistible 
desire to look more closely upon these spirits of the dead, I pro- 
ceeded to shape my course down the centre aisle, where I presently 
observed a lovely lady, who, through some mysterious power, [ 
knew to be the wife of Theodore Palologus, of Pesaro, in Italy, 
who was descended from the Imperial line of the last Christian 
Emperors of Greece, and married the sweet damsel from this 
town. He died in 1636. Hearing, in another direction, a voice, 
joining in the anthem then performing, of surpassing richness and 
body of tone, I looked to whence it came, and was delighted to 
see it was from none else than the venerable Rowland Taylor, 
formerly rector of this parish, and who suffered martyrdom 
in Mary’s reign. He stood, his face radiant with happiness, and a 
halo of glory,surrounding his snow-white head, and sang triumph- 
antly. Whilst gazing with mingled awe and reverence on the 
time-honoured martyr, the music for an instant entirely ceased, 
and I noticed that the singers were hastily leaving their places 
in the gallery, when the organist—ah! he was an organist! You 
should have seen his portly person, and rugged, strongly-marked 
countenance, and his tin hair. He looked like an educated 
lion, and played exactly as a lion would play if taught to finger 
(claw) the keys. Well, this learned monarch of the forest 
attacked the king of instruments on this occasion, who, in defence, 
sung out the Hallelujah Chorus in so majestic and overpowering a 
style, that eventually the lion felt himself beaten, and desisted 
again. Yet those two potentates loved each other, and were firm 
friends for more than half-a-century. And the brave old lion had 
a whelp who has long since grown to be the very image of the old 
lion, and has himself done battle with the self-same king of har- 
mony for a quarter-of-a-century since the old monarch was sum- 
moned hence; and should he carry on the contest even longer 
than his venerated sire, he will finally be beaten by the strong- 
lunged king, who still sings as eee f as he did before my 
great-great-grandfather listened to his heaven-directing notes. 
But I was saying the old lion at length gave in to the harmonious 
king. Yes, and as the last note of the chorus died away in the 
night air, the cherubim slackened his trumpet from his lips, and 
the visitors from the other world disappeared momentarily, as if by 
magic, and I made the best of. my way out of the old church, chilly 
and faint, to seek my home, the fire, and my supper. This was 
the only occasion on which I remember to have heard the cherubim 
blow his trumpet. And now you can amuse yourself by looking 
over the very numerous monumental brasses and stones, many of 
them quaint, some touching, and all speaking in tones that may 
be rendered into the same words as those forming the lines (now 
obliterated, I remember,) under the sun-dial. Let me recite 
them to you :— 


“ Where now you stand the time to spy, 
Who knows how soon you there may lye ; 
Both time and place are monitory 
That you and they are transitory. 
Heaven is our temple, death the porch, 
Christ is the way, his word our torch, 
Here let us walk while we have light, 
Too late begins our work at night.” 


But hark! it is the whistle of the locomotive, which, like time and 
tide, stays for no man, Bidding the dust of my fathers for many, 
many generations past, and my dear old x ie (Ecclesia Sancte 
Marie) another en but not unfelt farewell, return we now, 
dear friend, to the bustling cares of busy life again. And let us 
not entirely forget when there, the power of music to summon up 
old memories, and whose tremendous and sublime office it is des- 
tined to be, to summon, at the final consummation of all things, 
every soul who has ever breathed the breath of life on the 
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face of the universe, to stand before the Judge ofall! .... 
“ Had-txE!” shouted an Eastern Counties Railway official in my 
ears, and up I jumped, and found my friend fast asleep by my 
side. We had but just arrived at our destination, and I remem- 
bered we had only at present visited my church in a dream. 


<> 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


A mor useful officer does not belong to the managerial staff of 
the Crystal Palace than Herr Auguste Manns. In a great mea- 
sure the musical department is under his direction; for though he 
has nothing to do with the monster undertakings, which—now as 
the commemorations of the centenary of Handel’s death, now of 
the fiftieth anniversary of Mendelssohn’s birth, now as the cele- 
bration of the genius and life of a Scotch poet, now as the quasi- 
political, thoroughly fraternal and artistic reception of some thou- 
sands of French “ Orphéonists”—are organised with so much 
energy and spirit by Mr. Bowley, “ General Manager,” the bond 
fide musical entertainments, exercising a legitimate influence on 
the prosperity of the institution, depend almost exclusively for 
their success upon the exertions of this gentleman. The Saturday 
Concerts during the winter months provide an attraction in the 
absence of which the visitors to Sydenham would, in all likelihood, 
be numerically diminished. How ably, and on what healthy prin- 
ciples, these concerts have been conducted need hardly be insisted 
on. Herr Manns, in fact, may challenge any and all of the metro- 
politan societies on the score of the great works he has revived, 
and the interesting novelties he has produced. He has recognised 
the merits of every school, and no thoughtful producer, whatever 
his claims to notice, has been overlooked. ‘Thus, while Beethoven 
and Mozart are allotted their appropriate places, Schumann and 
Wagner are accorded frequent (too frequent?) audiences. To- 
wards this show of eclecticism Herr Manns is possibly in some 
degree impelled by a very pardonable egotism. He has a compact 
and excellent band of instrumental performers, whose achieve- 
ments in the winter season are almost as much a talk among musi- 
cal circles as the quartet and sonata playing at the Monday 
Popular Concerts. In this band Herr Manns reposes unlimited 
confidence. He believes it capable of solving any problem, how- 
ever difficult—from the ninth symphony of Beethoven to the 
overture constructed on a Chinese melody, which Weber com- 
posed (together with a march and other pieces) for Schiller’s 
Turandot. Strong in this faith, he has submitted to his orchestra 
all sorts of tasks; and it is only fair to say that his confidence 
has never been misplaced. In December, January, and February, 
the loss of the Philharmonic Concerts, of those of the New Phil. 
harmonic, and the Musical Society of London, is more or less 
atoned for by the Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace, in the 
progress of which (thanks exclusively to Herr Manns) more in- 
teresting performances of orchestral music are to be heard than the 
three societies together could by any possibility—in accordance 
with the exigencies of their separate constitutions—bring forward 
within the same interval of time. Not, however, to proceed fur- 
ther in this matter, the weekly performances, directed by Herr 
Manns, during four or five of the gloomiest months of the year, 
constitute one of the features not only in every sense creditable to, 
but conferring a particular distinction on the Crystal Palace, which 
it would be well if it could earn, with equally solid claims, in other 
departments. 

On Saturday afternoon a concert was held in the name of Herr 
Manns, who had no reason to complain, as other musical specu- 
lators have done, time out of mind, that his benefit took place in 
the “Dog days”—for never did the star “in ore majoris canis” 
exercise its traditional prerogative more “gingerly” than in 
A.D. 1860. The weather was cold, and thus by no means pro- 
pitious to an entertainment celebrated in a glass house —some 
eight miles as the train jogs, or some six as “the crow” flies, from 
this warm and (under the actual meteorological conditions) com- 
fortable metropolis. Nevertheless such were the attractions put 
forth by Herr Manns, that a large concourse of amateurs, defiant 
of wind and weather, were assembled in the music-room of the 
Crystal Palace before the hour advertised for commencement. 
We shall not attempt to criticise. Enough that the programme 





was more than sufliciently attractive to sustain the reputation of 
the concert-giver. Among other‘novel points was Mozart's operetta, 
entitled Der Schauspiel-Direktor (the Theatrical Director — 
L’ Impresario— The Lumley,” in short), which, containing an 
overture and some vocal pieces, was composed to satisfy a whim 
of Joseph II. of Austria — Mozart’s indulgent but not over 
munificent patron. The light and sparkling overture had more 
than once tested the powers of Herr fanns’ little orchestra; but 
the vocal music was heard for the first time at the Crystal Palace. 
Having been written at the time for wholly exceptional voices, 
possessed by singers, moreover (especially in the instance of the 
two ladies), with talents no less than voices “ apart,” it was agree- 
able to find four modern artists (three of them English)—viz., 
Miss Parepa, Miss Eleonora Wilkinson, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and 
Signor Belletti—so capable of realising the conceptions of the 
immortal musician, who rarely abandoned his beau idéal of art to 
exhibit the peculiarities of individual performers, and whose 
dereliction in the present case may be possibly explained by the 
nature of the plot submitted to him at the instance of the Emperor 
Joseph, and of which the following is an outline : — 

“ A manager, endeavouring to organize an operatic troupe for a pro- 
vincial theatre, has invited performers to call at his office and give 
specimens of their powers. The operetta introduces Signora Argen- 
tina, assuring the manager she is the greatest singer of the day, and, as 
a test of her ability, executing the aria, ‘Caro amante il cor mi dice.” 
While her last notes are being uttered appears a rival, Signora Dul- 
cinea, who, convinced the manager will confess her ise greatest prima 
donna, sings her favourite solo, ‘Suonar gia l’ora io sento addio.’ 
Pleased with both, the perplexed impresario finds it impossible to decide 
which it will be best to accept. This state of things gives rise to a 
lively trio, in which cach of the ladies alternately urges her claims and 
contradicts those of her rival, peace being at last made by the inter- 
ference of Signor Ruosignuolo, tenor, who expresses fear that, unless 
matters are arranged, there will be ruin, not only to all prospect of 
success, but to the voices of the rivals. Unfortunately, the calm thus 
produced is but temporary ; again each lady urges her supremacy, the 
tenor counselling peace and quietness, ‘Ehi! piano, piano, calando, 
decrescendo, piano, pianissimo !’ The manager at last settles the ques- 
tion satisfactorily, by engaging both ladies. While they and Ruosig- 
nuolo are congratulating each other on this turn of fortune, they are 
joined by Signor Buff, who boasts that he is the first ‘buffo’ of the 
company, because his name only wants an O to vindicate his claim to 
the title.” 

What Mozart did with this—three quarters of a century since— 
every one knows who knows anything of Mozart and his music, 
although Herr Manns seems to have thought that no one knew 
anything about it beyond the musical precincts of the Crystal Palace. 
The active and intelligent musical director of that establishment, 
however, is to be thanked for bringing forward such a petit chef 
@euvre (which, though familiar to many, is still unfamiliar to the 
majority) on the occasion of his benefit-concert. Equally grateful 
must connoisseurs have felt for Weber's very rarely performed 
overture to Zurandot, which if not one of the best is at least one 
of the most curious and original of that great master’s works. 
The same composer’s Polonaise in E, and Liszt’s fantasia on the 
skating music of the Prophéte—executed by Herr Klindworth, a 
skilful and thoroughly accomplished pianist of the modern school ; 
three very clever and interesting compositions by Herr Manns 
himself—a violin concertino, played by Herr Pollitzer; a ballad 
(“ We met, ’twas in the silent bower”), sung by Miss Parepa; 
and a march, entitled “The British Volunteer; some part- 
songs by the St. George’s choir; vocal pieces, allotted to Miss 
Augusta Thomson, Mile. Von Kettler, and M. Agniez (a_highly 
promising singer); and Beethoven's great overture to Leonora 
(Fidelio, No. 3), made up the sum total of a programme in all 
respects worthy of Herr Manns’ acknowledged research, and 
conducted by him with his accustomed vigour and talent. 

ALBONI THE “COSY.” 

(From the London correspondence of the Liverpool Albion.) 
Lex certain of our sublunary luminaries of the /ucus a non lucendo 
order, the eclipse seems to Sr changed its mind, and to have 
come back here for a long time this evening, so as to make up for 
its shortcomings the other day. Darkness, and nothing but dark- 
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ness, except the lightning, has been visible all the afternoon. Gas | 
turned on et five o'clock ; blinds pulled down at six; fires poked | 
up at seven; and wintry etceteras thence till bedtime ; rain, of 
course, descending all the while in a way sufficient to give a 
mermaid the rheumatism. Pleasant this at the tail of the dog days ; 
—days that would be improperly so called, indeed, were it not for 
the number of sad dogs on two legs who are going mad, not with 
heat, but want of it, not with the sun, but because there is no 
sun ; and whenever there isa moon the man in it seems to have 
hydrocephalus, or water on the head, and looks idiotic enough to 
be polled M.P. for Marylebone. As to the cold, perhaps a more 
conclusive proof could not be given than this: — On beholding 
Alboni, as Fatima, in Oberon, at Her Majesty's Theatre, clothed 
in scarlet velvets and flamingo satins, and wearing a turban with 
folds enough to serve as a wine-cooler in Sierra Leone, instead of 
exclaiming “Good gracious!” and going into a Turkish bath 
perspiration at the apparition, you simply feel how comfortable 
she looks in'being able, in virtue of natural advantages, to dispense 
with crinoline, and yet remain quite a la mode as to circumferen- 
ciality. And your satisfaction at the contemplation of so sub- 
stantial a subject is enhanced by the conviction that the honey- 
throated syren herself is obviously as cosy as a turtle, of which 
she is a fac-simile; at least the turtle would be of her were it placed 
in a perpendicular position. But that would certainly not be a la 
mode; for uprightness is quite antiquated, and crooked ways 
alone suit the bent of these sinister times, wherein left-handedness 
is profitable and therefore respectable. 








Co Correspondents. 


Erco.—Assuredly not, 

Tantom.— By all means, 

Detta.—The Carillon National, which the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette was so fond of singing, and which accompanied her to execu- 
tion, began as follows :— 

Ah ! ¢a ira, ga ira, ca ira, 
La liberté s’établira. 
Ah! ¢a ira, ¢a ira, a ira. 
Malgré les méchants tout réussira. 


onectcmnme 


Revirws.—Our reviews of new publications will be 
resumed in our. next number. 





Notice. 


Tue Mustcan Worip may be obtained direct from the Office, 
28 Holles Street, by quarterly subscription of Five Shillings, pay- 
able in advance; or by order of any Newsvendor. 

ApVERTISEMENIs are received until Three o'clock on Friday After- 





Sganarelle (and to M. Gounod) the ever-welcome glouglouzx 
de la bouteille. 
Qu’ils sont doux, 
Bouteille jolie, 
Quiils sont doux, 
Vos petits glougloux ! 
Mais mon sort ferait bien des jaloux 
Si vous étiez toujours remplie ; 
Ah ! bouteille, ma mie, 
Pourquoi vous videz vous ? 
Or as some facetious Latinist has rendered it, with more 
regard for sense than for sound :— 
Quam dulces 
Amphora ameena, 
Quam dulces 
Sunt tue voces ! 
Dum fundis merum in calices, 
Utinam semper esses plena: 
Ah! ah! cara mea lagena, 
Vacua cur jaces ? 


In the South of London, at the distant Surrey Gardens, 
and at Sydenham and other provincial places, there have 
been concerts even during the last week, but also there 
have been days in this said week (ending August 11th) 
when “ not a drum”—nor any other musical instrument— 
“was heard,” with the exception, of course, of barrel 
organs, which, however, strictly speaking, cannot be classed 
as musical instruments at all. A Londoner attending the 
Crystal Palace Concerts just now would have to go a very 
long way for avery little music, though Mlle. Parepa and 
Mile, Artét have been singing there these latter Fridays. 
Letters from Sydenham, moreover, inform us that Mozart’s 
Impresario has been recently performed at the Crystal 
Palace Theatre, which possesses a stage and a proscenium, 
but which is sadly in want of scenery, dresses, and above 
all of a license from the Lord Chamberlain. A theatre in 
which no one acts is of use tor all sorts of purposes, but a 
theatre in which an affectation of acting is kept up, and in 
which, costumes and scenery being wanting, no dramatic 
illusion can possibly be produced, is an absurdity, and to us 
a terrible aunoyance—not to say an awful bore. Let the 
vocalists sing as much as they please, and the more the 
better, of Mozart’s Impresario, and of Mendelssohn’s Son 
and * tranger, but if they will take our advice (and otherwise 
we will not listen to them) they will abandon all histrionic 
pretensions in executing the music of those operas at the 





noon, and must be puid for when delivered. 
Pa Three lines (about 30 words) «=. 28. Gd. 
Cetms | Every additional line (10 words)... 6d. 
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INCE the closing of the Royal Italian Opera, there has 
been a remarkable silence in all the music halls and 
opera houses of London. At the beginning of July we had 
two Italian Operas open, and considered ourselves fortu- 
nate if there were not more than a brace of concerts to 
attend every morning and evening. Now, Covent Garden 
and Her Majesty’s Theatre are both shut, Exeter Hall is 
given up to missionaries and reformed drunkards—the 
intemperate apostles of teetotalism—while in the Hall of 
St. James’s no sweet sounds are heard save the occasional 
popping of Champagne corks, and that music so dear to 


Crystal Palace Theatre, as that theatre exists at present. 
Such exhibitions are like rehearsals minus the interest of 
novelty which usually belongs to a rehearsal when an 
amateur of some experience takes the trouble to attend one. 
An opera or any kind of drama performed without scenery, 
and by actors in plain clothes, is as ridiculous a spectacle 
as that of dancers dancing without music; and a comic 
opera represented in such a fashion excites in us only the 
bitter laughter of contempt. Fortunately there is Strange 
(who still lives in spite of the castigation we once adminis- 
tered to him in these columns), and we confess that, as 
things are now managed at the Crystal Palace, we prefer 
the “ Impresario” of the refreshment room to the Impresario 
of the sceneless, costumeless theatre. 

But even these musical performances that we so much 
object to only take place on rare occasions, and when they 
do, no one knows much about them in London—in London, 
where it is understood that after the 3lst of July all voices 
worth hearing must be silent, and that no sounds, either of 
trombone, ophicleide, cymbals, Chinese drum, or any kind 
of musical instrument must meet the ear. 
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In the midst of this silence a voice has arisen in the 
Floral Hall, the voice of one Mellon, crying to us from the 
Garden! Le floribus clamavit, and who has not listened 
to the well-speaking Alfred, assuring us in his own persua- 
sive style that his glass concert-room, of which the panes 
make vibratory response to every note, is admirably con- 
structed for sound ? Good for sound ? why it is as excel- 
lent in that respect as our own Crystal Palace, or as that 
vitreous edifice of our neighbours, called the Palais de 
l’Industrie. 

And now there is to be an end to this period of utter 
dulness, to this bad, soundless interval between the summer 
and winter seasons. The autumn of our discontent is to be 
rendered joyful by the strains of such music as can be made 
by singers like Parepa, or by players like those who com- 
pose the orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera. Ten days 
ago it was supposed that neither for love nor for money 
could good music be heard again in London until the winter 
season had fairly commenced. Love alone could scarcely 
enable one to hear much good orchestral music even now 
(unless some very attractive young lady, such as 
could cause an entire band to become simultaneously and 
harmoniously enamoured of her), but it can be done for 
money, and at prices ranging from five shillings down to 
only one. 

Is it not kind of Mr. Alfred Mellon and generous of 
Prince Galitzin to give us concerts of overtures, airs, 
operatic selections, polkas, and even solos on that charming 
instrument the cornet at a time when we have scarcely re- 
covered from a prolonged and twofold attack of Italian 
opera, and are just expecting a serious festival, with another 
oue still more trying “looming in the distance?” to use a 
tiresome expression which Disraeli is supposed to have 
invented long since, and which every wretched scribbler, 
including ourselves, persists in making use of as if it had 
only just occurred to him. Yet it is of these concerts that 
we must speak, and we are sure His Highness and His 
Esquireship will believe us when we say that we are not 
disposed to exaggerate their merits. Nevertheless, fiat 
justitia! May the Floral Hall tremble, may every pane in 
its glass roof be smashed rather than that we should in any 
way conceal the truth in this matter. London is dull, and our 
ears are weary, but Mellon’s concerts are good. Operatic 
selections, in which the soprano airs are given to the has- 
soon and the_bass airs to the piccolo, are irritating, but 
there are no better solo players than those belonging to 
Mellon’s orchestra at the Floral Hall. The cornet even 
when played on the top of an omnibus is a nuisance, but 
without a cornet solo no promenade concert is considered 
complete. What sort of food are polkas and waltzes for one 
who has just risen, fatigued if not satiated, from the divine 
banquets of Mozart, and for whom even the light and ex- 
quisite dishes of Rossini have no longer any attractions ? 
Nevertheless, Prince Galitzin’s polka is excellent, and does 
honour to “ Kozlow,” after which it is named, and which 
(to blend geographical instruction with criticism) is one of 
the principal towns in the government of Tamboff, where 
the composer habitually resided, and where he formed his 

celebrated choir. Similarly admirable is his “ Herzen 
Waltz,” though, as regards the title, we must say that Mr. 
Herzen always seemed to us far too serious, not to say fero- 
cious a republican, to suggest any notion of such an agree- 
able and harmless occupation as waltzing. Of equal merit, 
we have no doubt, is the Prince’s new Russian quadrille — 
but in the meanwhile why does this composer, with 
the high abilities he has proved himself to possess, con- 





fine himself altogether to the production of dance 
music ? 

In conclusion shall we tender our thanks to Mr. Alfred 
Mellon and Prince George Galitzin for giving us these 
vocal and instrumental concerts in the middle of August ? 
Well, not personally and speaking from our own heart, for 
we would rather just now be in the Highlands, or in the 
Tyrol, or in Paris, or even in Kozlow itself than in or near 
Covent Garden ; but as representatives of the public we 
think we may say that we are really very much obliged. 


fa 


| the enumeration of those who obtained a high reputa- 
tion by their contributions to the pianoforte, it would 
hardly be just to omit the name of Ferprvanp Rigs, a 
distinguished and voluminous composer of the Moscheles’ 
period. Ries was one of the few who enjoyed the honour 
and advantage of Beethoven’s counsel. A man of great 
industry and talent, he wanted nothing but genius to con- 
duct him to the highest results. But invention and ima- 
gination were denied ; and Ries, like others before him, 
strove to make up in quantity for what was lacking in 
quality. He composed in every style. Oratorios, operas, 
symphonies, quartets, and chamber music of all forms and 
varieties, came from his pen with equal readiness. It was a 
matter of indifference to Ries what he undertook. He 
would set about an oratorio, a symphony, or an air with 
variations with the greatest nonchalance. He possessed the 
facility which is mistaken for genius by those who have not 
the gift of analysis, to so great a degree that it led him into 
twaddle and prolixity almost as often as it enabled him to 
accomplish good things. His amazing ease of production 
militated against his fame. Nevertheless, being a cultivated 
musician, whatever Ries gave to the world would stand the 
test of critical examination, and, if accused of exuberance 
and insipidity, could not be condemned for clumsiness. 
Thoughtful and ambitious, much and rapid as he wrote for 
the publishers, Ries had always time to devote to a class of 
compositions for which those gentlemen are known to 
entertain an instinctive aversion. In the midst of his 
teaching, his public playing, his occupations as Kapelmeister 
and conductor at some of the great musical meetings in 
Germany *, symphonies, concertos, quartets, would issue 
from his portfolio as regularly and in as quick succession as 
though his whole time had been taken up in manufacturing 
them. Ries loved his art, and it was no fault of his that he 
did not influence it in a greater degree. He had all the 
will to do great things, and entertained a full conviction 





that what he wrote was for all time and would entitle him 
to a place beside the great masters. But unhappily it was 
not for him to decide upon this matter ; his cotemporaries 
thought differently of the merits and influence of his 
works, and, now that he is no more, posterity has put the 














seal upon their verdict. 

The pianoforte compositions of Ferdinand Ries are very 
numerous, and may serve as well as anything else to help 
us to a general estimate of his talent. He wrote concertos, 
sonatas, trios, duets, and smaller pieces of almost every de- 
nomination. He was a first-rate pianist, and his music 
naturally presents much that is interesting, and more that 
is eminently useful, to the student of the pianoforte. He 





* Ries was conductor of the triennial festival of the Rhenish cities of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, and Dusseldorf, for some years. In 1835-6 
he shared that office with Mendelssohn, who selected Dusseldorf, while 


Ries chose Cologne. 
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was thoroughly acquainted with the sonata form, and has 
left many excellent proofs of his knowledge. ‘There is, 
however, a certain dryness about his works which prevented 
them from being popular while he lived, and has since con- 
signed the greater part of them to oblivion, although Ries 
has not been dead many years. The most celebrated of his 
larger compositions for the pianoforte is the concerto in C 
sharp minor, which is even now frequently used as a piece 
for display. There are some very fine ideas in this con- 
certo which abounds in difficult bravura passages that 
require a great command of the instrument to play effec- 
tively. The opening is grand and passionate, and the 
whole of the first movement good—perhaps the best effort 
of the composer. The slow movement and rondo are much 
inferior, and the instrumentation, after the first tutti, pre- 
sents very few points of interest. The Studies of Ries are 
admirable as manual exercises*; and, for a brilliant morceau 
in the popular style, his fantasia on “Those Evening Bells” 
is, perhaps, as good in its way as anything of the kind that 
has been produced. The sonatas of Ries are all well 
written, and, in spite of a tendency to redundant detail, 
may be consulted with advantage both by pianist and com- 
poser. In none of them, however, do we find indications 
of those high qualities which entitle their possessor to rank 
among the composers of real genius. 

Atoys Scumipt, a German musician who resided many 
years at Frankfort, and Kuniau, a flute-player, both deserve 
mention among the pianoforte writers of the epoch. The 
former, a professor of deserved eminence, is chiefly known 
by his Studies, which should be diligently practised by all 
who wish to acquire mechanical proficiency. The latter, in 
some duets for flute and piano (the best things of the kind 
extant). has shown a great familiarity with the sonata form, 
in whic he writes with fluency, clearness, and effect. 

MARSCHNER, a popular and well-known dramatic com- 
poser, has written some sonatas for the pianoforte, which, 
like his operatic music, smells strongly of Weber, whose 
mannerisms even are exaggerated by the composer of 
Der Vampyr. These sonatas, nevertheless, are worth 
perusal, although they are written so awkwardly for the 
instrument, that we are led to conclude Marschner was not 
@ pianist. 

REISSIGER, and his trios, are well enough known by all 
amateurs to save us the necessity of dilating on their 
merits, which lie not very deep beneath the surface. They 
are good show pieces, and that is all. Pianist, violinist, 
and violoncellist, can each shine to his heart’s content, 
without any prodigious amount of exertion, or any extra- 
ordinary display of skill. Hence their extensive popularity. 
Their form, however, is clear, and though the ideas are 
poor and the general style commonplace, the interest 
attached to the sonata form is so inevitable that even 
musicians can listen to these trios with some degree of 
interest. This must be our exeuse for mentioning Reissiger, 
who, except as a manufacturer of easy pieces for amateurs, 
has had very little influence on the art, and has no claim to 
be ranked among the great composers for the pianoforte. 

Among the successful imitators of Mendelssohn we should 
have cited KuFFrerath, a pianist and composer of some dis- 
tinction, resident at Brussels. Kufferath has written some 
excellent Studies, which develope with great success many 
of the peculiarities of the modern style. Their practice 
cannot fail to promote the acquirement of that mechanical 





* A set of Six is published at Chappell’s, New Bond Street, 
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facility which is indispensable to those who desire to excel 
as public players. 


KOO Ol OO 


THE RAIN CONCERT, 


Millions of tiny drops 
Are falling all around ; 
They’re dancing on the house-tops, 
They’re hiding in the ground. 
They are fairy-like musicians, 
With anything for keys, 
Beating tune upon the windows, 
Keeping time upon the trees. 


A light and airy treble 
They play upon the stream, 
And the melody enchants us 
Like the music of a dream. 
A deeper bass is sounding 
When they’re dropping into caves ; 
With a tenor from the zephyrs, 
And an alto from the waves, 
O, ’tis a stream of music, 
And Robin “ don’t intrude,” 
Tf, when the rain is weary, 
He drops an interlude. 
It seems as if the warbling 
Of the birds in all the howers, 
Had been gathered into rain drops 
And was coming down in showers. 
Dwight’s Boston Journal. 


eS Se 


SPONTINI.* 


Towarps the end of July 1831, there was a rehearsal, in the 
concert-room of the Theatre Royal, Berlin, of Marschner’s opera, 
Der Templer und die Jiidin, which was to be given on the 3rd 
August, the birthday of the late king. The principal artists, the 
chorus, and the band were all assembled, and the worthy G. A. 
Schneider was the conductor. Among the small number of per- 
sons present as audience, was the amiable and estimable Prince 
Anton Radziwill, a clever artist and friend of art. The rehearsal 
had commenced some considerable time, when a peculiarly distin- 
guished individual appeared in the room, and, advancing with a 
light silent step towards the Prince, held out his hand to greet 
him. Although by no means tall, the slim aristocratic figure of 
the new-comer seemed to exceed the ordinary height. Prince 
Radziwill cordially shook hands with the gentleman, who was a 
stranger to us, and who wore white trousers, a white waistcoat, 
and a white cravat, a rather light-blue dress-coat, decorated with 
A person connected with the theatre, 
to whom-we were indebted for our admission, informed us that 
the individual who had just entered was Spontini. We should 
much sooner have supposed him to be anold French nobleman of 
the Faubourg St. Germain, an Italian Colonel in private clothes, 
the Spanish Ambassador, or the President of the Cortes, than a 
musician. After we had had an opportunity of observing him more 
nearly, we recollected that, a considerable time previously, we had 
seen a portrait, which represented the author of the Vestalin, as 
a young man of some twenty odd years. The likeness between the 
— and the original before our eyes was certainly not striking, 
ut still there was a faint resemblance in some of the features. 

Of all the portraits of Spontini, a Parisian lithograph by 
Grevedon is the best known, and is still to be found in the pos- 
session of many of the celebrated composer's admirers. Grevedon 
has, however, so idealised the head, that he may be said to have 
overstepped the right of the portrait-painter to treat his subject 
as favourably as possible. Spontini had a peculiar, imposing, and 
intellectual, but by no means a handsome face ; his form was thin, 
but his carriage noble and aristocratic, while his manners were 
pleasing, though not, properly speaking, affectionate and engaging. 

Neither he nor his wife, formerly a Mlle. Erard of Paris, by 
whom he never had any children, and whose conduct, like his own, 


* From the Berliner Musik- Zeitung. 
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was most exemplary, ever felt at home during a residence of more 
than two decades in Berlin. With regard to the German 
language, each of them learned just enough to speak on those 
matters which more especially concerned his or her position. 

Spontini himself knew about sufficient German to say the most 
indispensable things, when he was perfectly calm, at rehearsal ; 
but, as soon as he became excited—which he very easily did— 
he spoke French, and Méser, who, when the General Music- 
Director conducted the performance, always acted as leader, or the 
operatic stage manager, Carl Blum, was obliged to undertake the 
task of dragoman. ae aa hi 

Of “ Madame Spontini ”—Spontini never called his wife other- 
wise—it is related that, in the course of twenty years she hardly 
managed to pick up a hundred German words, all relating to 
household matters, and the fact that she had all her own body 
linen, as well as that of her husband, washed in Paris and not in 
Berlin, excited’ among the matrons of the latter city who heard 
of it the greatest astonishment. It must, however, be admitted 
that Spontini’s linen was always incomparably white and fresh, 
while his invariably white cravats, and more especially the so- 
called “ father-murderers ” (vatermérder)* reaching up to a level 
with the nostrils, and which, as we remember hearing from his 
own lips, he wore of this size “for the sake of warmth,” attained 
a certain comical celebrity in Berlin. He produced the impres- 
sion of a Grand Seigneur from the Faubourg St. Germain, and 
we are inclined to doubt that, even had he made himself perfectly 
master of the German language, he would ever have succeeded in 
becoming popular and sought after in the musical and social 
circles of Berlin. In the first place, he was really a man of too 
great intellect to be understood by the majority of those persons 
who, from the time he entered on his duties, thought they must 
attack him “in the interest of German art,” and, in the next 
place, he was, with justice, too proud to descend to an intimacy 
with individuals of merely moderate abilities, and flatter those 
whom he thoroughly despised. 

If we are not mistaken, Spontini first came to Berlin in 1819. 
Among the persons who approached him with admiration and 
attached themselves to him was the genial E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
Kammergerichtsrath, who died, we think, in 1823 — greatly to 
Spontini’s disadvantage — and, consequently, could not protect 
him from the storms which one after another broke over his head. 
The circle of Spontini’s intimate friends was a very limited one, 
particularly in a musical pent of view. It was only with such 
persons as were masters of French that he could discourse freely 
without assistance ; consequently, with one person who in purely 
Berlin musical and social circles was a most important and leading 
man, we mean old Zelter, an intimacy, such as should exist 
between colleagues, was completely out of the question. 

Zelter was a very long-headed and practical man. Even his 
rudeness, since proverbial, was mostly cunning calculation. There 
was scarcely another person in the city so well acquainted with, 
and so able to form an opinion on, the social and artistic affairs of 
Berlin as he was. Had it been possible to establish between him 
and Spontini friendly relations such as became two colleagues, he 
would have found means to protect the General Music-Director 
against all the storms and plagues prepared for him by envy, 
falsehood, and calumny. 

Two younger men, as musicians towering far above Zelter, Bern- 
hard Klein and Ludwig Berger, were not on a more intimate 
footing with Spontini; nay, the former, equally worthy of respect, 
both as an artist and a man, was, after the production of his opera, 
Dido, the small success of which was put down to the account of 
the General Music-Director, placed in a very painful position 
towards the latter. Neither Spontini nor Bernhard Klein, a 





* Anglice: “ Collaro,” I have been informed in Germany that the 
reason why these apparently harmless articles of dress were branded by 
so sanguinary an appellation as “ Father-Murderers ” — perhaps 
“ Parricides” would be more elegant — was that some wicked young 
men, wishing to get rid of their father, but fearing to employ arsenic, 
the knife, or any other of the usual means of assassination, prevailed on 
their too confiding progenitor to wear immense shirt collars, so stiff 
that they absolutely cut his throat. I give the legend as I heard it, 
but I do not think I would vouch for its trath—J. V. B. 











| given with remarkable energy by 


thoroughly noble-minded man, was to blame for this misunder- 
standing, but solely and wholly some of Klein’s friends, who 
pee the just admiration they entertained for his musical capa- 

ilities—in many respects very considerable and highly culti- 
vated—to the conviction, totally destitute of any foundation, that 
he must, in addition to everything else, necessarily be a great 
operatic composer. 

Among Spontini’s most intimate associates—and this is a charac- 
teristic fact—there never was any Penet Berlin artist ; 
there were only two or three musical dilettanti, ready to expire 
with endless admiration—either real or affected—for him. These 
persons, seated at his well-served table, used to regale him with 
the coarsest flattery, and think proper to deceive him continually 
as to the real feelings and opinions of the musical public in Berlin. 
After one of the most absurd pieces of calumny, namely, that 
Spontini had not composed Die Vestalin himself, had found credit, 
it was an easy task to sow other lies about him among the people, 
and these lies fell upon equally good ground. Some of them 
were, for instance, to the effect that he, being a foreigner, either 
excluded all the operas by German composers from the repertory, 
or when, despite his great power, he could not prevent the pro- 
duction of one now and then, that he knew how to arrange matters 
so that the work should have no success. 

(To be continued.) 


FLORAL HALL. 


Ar this dreary period of the year, midway between the 
summer and winter season, the paucity of musical entertain- 
ments of any pretension or character has been much felt by 
that unhappy section of Londoners who are prevented, by 
business or other causes, from leaving this wilderness of bricks 
and mortar and tasting the breezy freshness of the seaside, the 
bracing atmosphere of the moors, or invigorating themselves b 
aught in the shape of change of air. For one month, at least, this 
hiatus seems likely to be filled up, and following in the steps of 
the late M. Jullien, Mr. Alfred Mellon has successfully in- 
augurated a series of concerts on a scale which bids fair to be 
attractive to the public, and let us also hope remunerative to the 
entrepreneurs. An orchestra of some eighty members, comprising 
the pick of the famous band of the Royal italian Opera, together 
with a selection from the chorus of the same establishment, in 
addition to solo vocalists of reputation, had the effect of drawing 
together a thoroughly appreciative audience, who welcomed our 
talented English conductor with a degree of enthusiasm that is only 
accorded to special favourites upon special occasions. The 
National Anthem, of course, took the initiative, and was followed 
by a remarkably fine performance of Mendelssohn’s overture, 
Rtuy Blas ; to this succeeded the scena, “ Ah me, he comes not,” 
from John Barnett’s too-much-neglected opera, Fair Rosamond, 
Mies Augusta Thomson. The 
somewhat hackneyed, albeit effective, part-song of Pearsall’s, “ Oh 
who will o’er the downs so free,” and Mendelssohn’s ever-charming 
“© hills, O vales of pleasure,” were both re-demanded and 
repeated, while the elegant, sparkling, and original Herzen Valse 
of Prince Galitzin, admirably conducted by the noble composer, 
and Mr. Hughes’s epieletie solo, “Il mio tesoro” were both 
loudly applauded. The admirable execution of the “ Scherzo and 
Storm” from Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony made us regret that 
Mr. Mellon should have given this movement only, and not the 
symphony in its entirety, as the effect is utterly destroyed by its 
isolation from the body of the work. With the experience of the 
Monday Popular Concerts, where week after week crowded 
audiences are found, who not only sit out, but thoroughly enjoy 
the quartets and other chamber music provided for them, Mr. 
Mellon need not fear that a symphony, whether of Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, or Mozart, is too long for the British public, who, 
thanks to the late M. Jullien, have shown themselves quite as 
ready to do justice to these grand works as the more aristocratic 
listeners of the Philharmonic or other high-priced Societies; and 
when we remember what triumphs the Orchestral Union achieved 
under Mr. Alfred Mellon we can only again express our regret, 
not unmingled with surprise, at the mutilation of such a master- 
piece, and trust we shall not haye future cause to complain of so 
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grave an offence against the giants of art at the hands of one who 
so thoroughly understands and venerates them. The overture to 
Zampa brought the first part of the concert to a spirited close. A 
selection from the Favorita, with solos for cornet-a-pistons, flute, 
ophicleide, violin, and violoncello, commenced the second part. 
iss Parepa was encored in the cavatina from Mr. Alfred Mellon’s 
Victorine, repeating the last movement, and also gave again the 
second verse of ‘I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,” in answer 
to the demand for its repetition. In obedience to the unanimous 
desire of the audience, Prince Galitzin repeated the “ Sanctus” 
of Bortniansky ; but the second performance was so indifferent 
that it resulted in nothing less than a break-down, which the 
audience, however, treated very good-humouredly, and upon the 
Prince stopping the chorus and recommencing, testified their 
approbation by hearty a. The stirring and delicious 
Kozlow Polka, by Prince Galitzin, was also repeated, making no 
less than five encores out of seven pieces. The concert concluded 
with the splendid and brilliant finale of Glinka’s opera Life to the 
Tzar. We need hardly add that the appearance of the hall was 
most elegant, and afforded unqualified satisfaction to all present. 

At the second concert (on Tuesday) the attendance was very 
good, especially in the cheaper part of the hall, and everybody 
seemed to enjoy the light and gay appearance of the glass-house, 
brilliantly lit up as it was by jets of gas, tastefully as fancifully 
arranged. The conductors were again Prince George Galitzin 
and Mr. Alfred Mellon, who by turns wielded the baton of com- 
mand over one of the finest bands this country can boast; and 
the singers were Mlle. Parepa and Mr. Wilbye Cooper. The 
principal orchestral pieces were Mendelssohn's overture to Ruy 
Blas, the Scherzo, Storm, and (on this occasion) Finale, from 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony ; Hérold’s overture to Zampa, 
and an “operatic selection” from Donizetti’s Favorita; solos as 
before. The two overtures were played to perfection, and as 
much may be said, in most respects, for the operatic selection. 

“The performance of Beethoven's music,” says the Morning 
Post, “ was less satisfactory. We did not like to hear the oboe 
solo in the scherzo played in considerably slower time than that in 
which the movement had been started by the conductor, firstly, 
because it is the duty of every orchestral player—even M. Barret 
—to obey the baton; and secondly, because the time indicated 
was quite correct. Neither were we at all pleased with the 
rendering of the last movement marked allegretto, but taken u 
at arate of speed more fitly described as allegro assai, and which 
made the distinct performance of certain passages (those, for 
instance, in which the basses repeat floral figures previously as- 
signed to the violins) utterly impossible.” 

The only pieces conducted by Prince Galitzin were the already 
opular Herzen Waltz and Surprise Polka, composed by himself. 
The latter was unanimously redemanded. A really wonderful 
erformance by Mr. Hughes upon that unwieldy and ungrateful 
instrument the ophicleide, and Mlle. Parepa’s well-known version 
of the “ Shadow Song,” were likewise encored. Great applause 
was also elicited by Mr. Wilbye Cooper in Donizetti’s “Una 
furtiva lagrima;” and his execution, with Mlle. Parepa, of 
Verdi's duet, ‘ Parigi, O eara,” evoked another demand for 
repetition. On the whole the concert was highly interesting, and 
it must be admitted that such entertainments os this are a real 
boon to the musical public at the present (in every respect) 
“dull” time of the year. 
The performances on Thursday evening were distinguished by 
a new quadrille on Russian airs, the composition of Prince 
Galitzin. The — possesses the elements of popularity, the 
tunes being highly original and piquante, and the setting most 
admirable and striking. The introduction of the National Rus- 
sian Hymn at the end, of course, does not belong to the quad- 
rille proper, being employed merely as a finale to the whole piece. 
The new quadrille was received with immense favour, and the last 
figure unanimously encored. 

The attendance has increased greatly since the first night, and 
will, we have no doubt, increase still further, when the excellence 
of the programme and the completeness of the band are more 
widely known. It deserves to be especially noticed that the per- 
formance on that night opened with ‘Beethoven’s symphony in C, 
No. 1, the entire work, and that the audience were delighted be- 








yond measure with each particular movement, the finale eliciting 
the greatest enthusiasm. 

Apropos of Prince Galitzin and the Floral Hall Concerts, we beg 
to quote the following remarks from the pages of our cotemporary, 
the Morning Chronicle :—‘ What gave greatest éclat, however, 
to the attractions was the announcement that Prince George 
Galitzin, the illustrious Russian amateur, whose name has already 
grown into a household word with the London musical public, had 
proffered his assistance to Mr. Mellon, and volunteered to conduct 
a part of the programme in the first eight concerts, placing at his 
(Mr. Mellon’s) disposal several pieces of his own composition. 
Prince Galitzin is described in the bills—with no flattery, be it 
understood—as ‘a nobleman whose lifetime has been enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to the study of music, and who, whether considered as 
a composer or as an orchestra conductor, might well lay claim to 
rank among the most accomplished professors of the day.’ Such, 
indeed, is the fact; and perhaps the history of music does not 
present a second instance of a man of such high position among 
the nobles of the land foregoing all the honours and dignities ot 
his rank, and placing himself as a simple labourer among simple 
artists. ‘The reception accorded to Prince Galitzin proved un- 
mistakeably that the public appreciated his exertions in the good 
cause, convinced that a real artist only could make such 
sacrifices.” 


—< oOo 


UNIFORM MUSICAL PITCH. 


[The following circular has been forwarded for signa- 
ture to the principal members of the Profession. ] 


Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, Adelphi, London, W.C.—The Council of this Society, 
desirous of remedying the inconvenience a musical prac- 
tice from the prevalent uncertainty of Musical Pitch, called to- 
gether a Meeting of Musicians, Musical Amateurs, and Musical 
Instrument Makers, in the month of June, 1859. At this Meeting, 
after protracted discussion, a unanimous Resolution was passed, 
declaring that the adoption of one uniform Musical Pitch was 
desirable, and with a view to determine what this pitch should be, 
a Committee was appointed to make investigation and to report. 
This Committee, after careful consideration, made their Report, 
showing the results of their investigations, and the same was laid 
before a General Meeting, held at the Rooms of this Society, on 
the 5th of June, 1860; and the Meeting, after a full discussion, 
Resolved :—“ That the Pitch of 528 vibrations for C be recom- 
mended for universal adoption in this country.” 

We, the undersigned, Musicians, Musical Amateurs, and Manufac- 
turers of Musical Instruments, desire to express our full concurrence in 
the above Resolution, and our intention, individually, to use and to 
promote the adoption of this Pitch, so far as lies in our power. 


[ We are of opinion that the names of the musicians and 
connoisseurs who attended the Meeting at which the above 
decision was adopted, should be added to the circular, as a 
testimony—for those who were absent, if not able to be 
present, and whose signatures are demanded — of the 
weight that should be attached to it—Ep. M. W.] 


— TO 


Mapame Juiuten staris on Wednesday for a tour in the pro- 
vinces, which is to last three weeks. She will be accompanied 
by Prince George Galitzin and a numerous and efficient orchestra, 
together with the band of the Grenadier Guards, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Godfrey. Should the weather be favourable, Mad. 
Jullien will doubtless have bumpers in all the large towns, where 
the name of her lamented husband is a household word. 


Mr. Witrert Beate, the enterprising impresario, besides the 
party of artists to include Mad. Clara Novello, in her farewell 
tour, is organising a party for Mad. Grisi’s farewell series of con- 
certs; and also a brilliant company of vocalists, in which will be 
found Mad. Gassier, Mad. Viardot Garcia, Signor Graziani, the 
eminent barytone, and Signor Ciampi, the young buffo vocalist, 
who caused such a sensation, during the past season, at [er 
Majesty’s Theatre. 
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Bovtoarr-sur-Mer—(From a Correspondent).—A grand con- 
cert, organised by Herr Alexander Reichardt, the popular tenor, 
was given at the Seshiieomeens des Bains in this attractive water- 
ing-place, on Monday evening. The rooms were crammed to suf- 
focation. The programme was as follows :— 

PREMIERE PaRTIE, 
Marche du Songe d’une Nuit d’été, exécutée par MM. 

Benedict, Hargitt, Engel et Paque . - 4 4 
Aria: Ah quel Giorno (Sémiramide), chanté par Mad. 

Alboni . ° . tn te as ° - Rossini 

‘ , A. riére du Chasseur } exécutés p. 
Solos d’Harmonium j B. La Marche Garibaldi M. Engel. Engel 
Duo, Un Soave (Cenerentola), chanté par Mad. Alboni 

et M. Reichardt . ° ° ° ‘ ° ° 
Solo de Piano sur des mélodies irlandaises, exécuté par 

M. Benedict . . . a eewies -  . Benedict 

Devuxiime Partie. 
Souvenirs de Spa, fantaisie pour violoncelle, exécutée 
par M. Paque . ; 3 ‘“ ‘ : ° . Servais 
Variazioni di Rode, chantées par Mad. Alboni_ . ° ” 
Solo d’Harmonium, sérénade de Don Juan, exécutée 


Mendelssohn 


Rossini 


par M. Engel . A sgeibie” Ligee - «+  « Mozart 
Romance (demandée) (Thou art so near and yet so 

far), chantée par M. Reichardt. p ‘ 7 . Reichardt 
A. Romance, Rosemonde exécutéssur le violon- t Schubert 
B. El Saleo di Xerés (Boléro) j celle par M. Paque Paque 
Brindisi, Il Segreto (Lucrezia Borgia), chanté par Mad. 

Alboni . ea ‘ : : . - Donizetti 


As may be gathered from the programme, a more interesting 
and more admirable concert of the miscellaneous kind had not 
been presented to the Boulogne public for years. Of course the 
grand centre of all attraction was Alboni, whose advent con- 
stitutes a veritable festival here, and whose annual, bi-annual, or 
otherwise periodical visits are looked forward to as special events 
in the annals of the seaport, and excites more commotion among 
the inhabitants and strangers than would the appearance of any 
living person, except perhaps Garibaldi himself. In short, 
Alboni is an immense favourite at Boulogne, and when she sings 
you may depend upon an overflowing audience. Need I tell you 
or your readers what effect the great soprano-contralto produced 
on her hearers. Look at the pieces alloted to her. Rossini 
should have heard her sing the magnificent air from his own 
Semiramide, which he must have composed — pre-composed — 
for her by intuition. What voluptuous vocalism, what large 
phrasing, what rounded elocution, what honey-sweet notes, what 
unpremeditated art! But the enthusiasm excited by this tran- 
scendent display of singing was even surpassed by Rode’s air and 
variations, in which Alboni literally drove the multitude frantic, 
the excitement being only appeased by a repetition of the last 
variation. The brindiss from Simeste Borgia elicited another 
encore, which the great artist accepted with infinite good humour, 
though well nigh over-fatigued with her previous exertions. In 
the charming duet from Cenerentola, “ Un soave,” Herr Reichardt 
exhibited his talent as a Rossinian singer to the greatest ad- 
vantage, and, indeed, I never heard him sing more gracefully. It 
1s no small praise for any singer, male or female, to sing with 
Alboni and not be “snuffed out.” In his own English ballad, 
which has obtained so much success in London, Herr Reichardt 
was unanimously eneored, and repeated it in French, which ap- 
peared even more than in the original version to delight the 
audience. 

_ The instrumental music was excellent, and Mr. Benedict par- 
ticularly distinguished himself in his own fantasia on Irish melo- 
dies, which he executed with great brilliancy and effect. The 
other performances, too, were received with more or less favour, 
M. Paque and Herr Engel being entitled to unqualified commen- 
dation for their very fine playing on their respective instruments. 
In short, to finish where I commenced, a more thoroughly delight- 
ful and enjoyable concert has not been given at Boulogne for a 
long while, 








On Wednesday the 22nd, Alboni is engaged to appear as Rosina 
in the Barbiére at the new opera here, and on the 25th as 
Leonora in La Favorita. 


Spa.—The concert given by Vivier, assisted by Mlle. Francois 
and Franco-Mendes, came off on the 10th instant. On the 22nd 
inst. we shall have a festival that will make some little stir, for it 
will be given in honour of a new promenade that the Adiles of 
Spa have baptised the “ Promenade Meyerbeer.” The resolution 
was proposed to the authorities, by M. Servais, in the oe 
terms :—“ Among the celebrated visitors who honour our city wit 
their presence, there is none who has been more faithful to us, 
none who is surrounded by more universal glory than Meyerbeer, 
one of the greatest artists of the age. During thirty-two years 
that the illustrious master has come to Spa, our mountains, of 
which he is s> fond, have inspired him with more than one of those 
songs, energetic and gentle in turn, which constitute the delight 
of the musical world. We may, therefore, without temerity, 
claim a right'to call this brilliant genius in some degree ours; for 
it is generally known that there is not one of his productions, 
from the popular and ever young Robert le Diable, to his latest 
creation, Le Pardon dePloérmel, which did not first germinate, or 
which was not developed, among us. The “ Promenade Meyerbeer ” 
will call to mind, at every step, the works of the great master— 
in one place, the repose of Alice; in another, Bertram’s bridge ; 
farther on, the cascade of Ploérmel, the grove of Dinorah, ete. 
This monument, hewn out of nature itself, will not suffer the fate 
of many other monuments, apparently more solid; far from suf- 
fering through the injury of time, it will enjoy the advantage of 
increasing, and becoming green again every spring. It will be like 
the eternally beautiful music of Meyerbeer to whom you conse- 
crate this memento.” The communal council adopted unanimously 
the proposition of M. Servais. 


Berurw.—On the 19th of July, the anniversary of the death of 
Queen Louisa of Prussia, there was a funereal solemnity celebrated 
in the Luisen-Kirche, when fragments of St. Paul, The Messiah, 
and Mozart's Requiem were performed. The celebrated prima 
donna, Mad. Jachmann-Wagner, has left for Warsaw, where she 
is engaged for a series of performances. Orphée aux Enfers, by 
Offenbach, has attained its thirtieth night. — On the 2nd inst., the 
—— were resumed at the Royal Opera-house, Hoguet’s 

allet of the Wonderful Lamp being selected for the occasion. 


Mayence.—The first concert of the Mittelrheinisches Musikfest 
took place on the 22nd inst. The concert hall was filled as early 
as 11 a.m., and soon afterwards the King of Bavaria, together 
with the Grand-Duke and Grand-Duchess of Hesse-Cassel, ap- 

eared and took their places in the box constructed for their use. 
The solemnity then began immediately with the overture which 
Beethoven wrote, in 1822, for the féte of the Emperor of Austria. 
Israel in Egypt followed, and, like the overture, was executed 
with a degree of precision and spirit which electrified the audience. 
Nearly all the pieces were encored. At one o'clock, after the 
concert, there was an excursion on the Rhine. The performers 
and their guests embarked on board four steamboats aly decked- 
out with flags, a fifth having been reserved for the King of Hol- 
land, the King of Bavaria, the Grand-Duke, Grand-Duchess of 
Hesse-Cassel, and the persons of their suite. Each vessel had a 
band of its own, and the harmonious armada set off in the midst 
of music and the report of artillery. All along its course the peo- 
~ on the banks greeted it with loud cheers, and several smaller 
oats, filled with singing associations, joined in. On its return at 
10 o'clock, p.m., there were discharges of rockets from various 
points, and a brilliant party at the Grand-Duke’s terminated this 
magnificent entertainment.—The second concert of the festival 
took place on the 23rd. Among other pioren Beethoven’s sym- 
hony in C minor, and Mendelssohn's Walpurgisnacht were per- 
ormed. The bass solo was sung by Herr Stockhausen. This 
celebrated singer was present among the audience and kindly 
volunteered to act as a substitute for Herr Kindermann, seized 
with a sudden hoarseness. It is almost superfluous to add that 
the public manifested very warmly their appreciation of his con- 
duct, by volleys of applause, in every way deserved. At the con- 
clusion of the concert, the cheers of the audience and the flourishes 
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of the band greeted Herr -Marpurg, who had organised and 
directed the festival with as much talent as zeal. 


Brerne.—The festival here lasted two days. For artistic singing 
the “Harmony” of Zurich gained the first prize. {The other 
rizes were awarded to the Liedertafeln of Bale, Berne, Coire, and 
Bt. Gall. For male popular singing, Rapperswill carried off the 
first prize, and Bale the second. 


Vienna.—The distribution of prizes given to the pupils of the 
Consetvatory has taken place. During the last academical year, 
336 pupils have followed the course of instruction ; of these, 7 have 
received silver medals. In addition to the latter, there have been 
21 prizes given away, while 72 pupils have been “ honourably 
mentioned.” 

Sarzpourc. — Foremost among the musical institutions here 
is the Mozarteum, a reunion of salaried artists, under the direc- 
tion of the composer, Herr Faux, who play, on Sundays and fes- 
tivals, masses, vespers, litanies, and other pieces of religious music 
by Mozart, Beethoven, Joseph and Michael Haydn, Hummel, 
Aiblinger, Eybler, Drobisch, Nikolai, and Reissiger. Herr Faux 
has himself written a mass remarkable for its style, as well as a 
litany in C major for four voices and orchestra. There is, too, the 
band of the collegiate church of St. Peter, though it has lost some- 
what of its former fame, which attained ‘its apogee in 1842—50. 
During these eight years, the Chevalier Neukomm used to spend his 
summer with a friend of his- youth, the Abbé Nagenzaun, and 
direct the performance of his own works at St. Peter's. The 
Chapter have got some of his compositions in MS. 


Ems.—This town is, at present, the rendezvous for the aristo- 
cracy of all the countries of Europe. A brilliant concert was 
lately given by Henri Herz, Mlle. de la Morliére, and Mlle. Marie 
Cruvelli. Herz performed a grand concerto and three of his finest 
Jantasias.. Mlle. de la Morliére was most artistic and successful 
in two romances, the brindisi from Herculaneum, and the serenade 
of Gil Blas. Mlle. Cruvelli sang a grand air from Mozart’s 
Titus, and two other pieces. We had previously heard, at the 
Kurseal, the brothers Lionnet, Alfred Jaell, Louis Jung, and 
Mad. Burde-Ney. We are expecting Vivier, Geraldi, Piatti, 
Mesdames Cambardi, St. Urbain, &c. Offenbach left a few days 
since for Paris. He came here for rest, but he found means to 
finish his three-act comic opera, Le Roi Barkouf, words by Scribe 
and Boisseaux, which will soon be put in rehearsal. 


no OO SO 


ROSSINI AND HIS IMITATORS. 


(From Hogarth’s Musical Biography and Criticism.) 

Mosé in Egitto was brought out at Naples in 1818. In this piece Rossini 
has attained an elevation of style which is not to be found in any of his 
other productions. The choruses are grand and majestic. The sublime 
prayer of the Hebrews, when preparing to cross the Red Sea, was an 
after-thought. Notwithstanding the transports with which the opera, 
in general, was received, the attempt of the machinist to represent this 
scene never failed to excite the risibility of the audience. This con- 
tinued during the first season. 

“The followiag season,” says M. Stendhal, “this opera was resumed 
with the same enthusiastic admiration of the first act, and the same 
bursts of laughter at the passage of the Red Sea. The following day, 
one of my friends called about noon on Rossini, who, as usual, was 
lounging in bed with a dozen of his friends about him ; when, to the 
great amusement of everybody, in rushed the poet Tottola (the author 
of the drama), who, without noticing any one, exclaimed,‘ Maestro ! I 
have saved the third act !’ ‘ Well, what have you done, my good friend ?’ 
replied Rossini, mimicking the half-burlesque, half-pedantic manner 
of the poor son of the muses : ‘ Depend upon it they willdaugh at it as 
usual,’ ‘But I have made a prayer for the Hebrews, before the passage 
of the Red Sea,’ said the poct, pulling a bundle of papers out of his 
pocket, and giving them to Rossini, who immediately began to decipher 
the scrawl. While he is reading, the poct salutes the company all round, 
whispering every moment in the composer's ear, ‘ Maestro, I did it in an 
hour.” ‘What! in an hour!’ exclaimed Rossini. ‘ Well, if it has taken 
you an hour to write this prayer, I engage to write the music ina 
quarter of the time: here, give mea pen and ink.’ At these words, 
Rossini jumped out of bed, seated himself at the table en chemise, and in 
eight or ten minutes composed this sublime movement, without any 
piano, and without minding the chatting of his friends. ‘There,’ said 





Rossini, ‘there is your music ; away about your business.’ The poet 
was off like lightning ; and Rossini jumped into bed, and joined in the 
general laugh at his parting look of amazement. 

“ The following evening I did not fail to repair in good time to San 
Carlo. The first act was received with the same transports as before; 
but when they came to the famous passage of the Red Sea, the audience 
showed the usual disposition to risibility. This, however, was repressed 
the moment Moses began the new and sublime air, ‘ Dal tuo stellato 
soglio.’ This is the prayer which all the people repeat after Moses in 
chorus. Surprised at this novelty, the pit was all attention. This 
beautiful chorus is in the minor key ; Aaron takes it up, and the people 
continue it. Last of all, Elcia addresses the sare vows to heaven, and 
the people answer. At this moment they all throw themselves on their 
knees, and repeat the same prayer with enthusiasm; the prodigy is 
wrought ; the sea opens, to present a passage to the people. The last 
part of the movement is in the major key. It would be difficult to give 
an idea of the thunder of applause which resounded from every part of 
the theatre. The spectators leaned over the boxes to applaud, ex- 
claiming, ‘Bello! bello! O che bello!’ Never did I behold such an 
excitement, which was rendered still more striking by its contrast with 
the previous merry mood of the audience.” 

The present Italian composers are mere imitators of Rossini, and are 
much more successful in copying his defects than his beauties, They 
are, like him, full of mannerism ; with this difference, that his manner 
was his own, while theirs is his, They occasionally produce pretty me- 
lodies, a faculty possessed, to some extent, by every Italian composer, 
however low his grade; but in general their airs are strings of common- 
place passages, borrowed chiefly from Rossini, and employed without 
regard to the sentiment and expression required by the scene. Their 
concerted pieces are clumsy and inartificial ; and their loud and boister- 
ous accompaniments show a total ignorance of orchestral compositions, 
This general description applies to them all. 


ee 


THE KINGDOM OF MUSIC. 


Some years ago a German newspaper published the following 

list of dignitaries and officials in the above empire : — 
Mozart—King. 
Guiuck—Prime Minister. 
MenvL—His First Secretary. 
HanpdEL—Minister of Worship. 
Haypn—Lord Chancellor. 
BrertHover—Generalissimo. 
CuERUBINI—Minister of Public Instruction. 
Bacu—Minister of Justice. 
Wexser—lIntendant of the Opera. 
Srour—Master of the Chapel Royal. 
MENDELssounn—Director-General of Concerts. 
Parr—Conservator of the Collection of Antiquities. 
Meyerseer—Court Banker (!) 
Rosstnt—Crown Jeweller. 

[It appears to us that Weber should have been the “ Crown 
Jeweller,” in which case Rossini might have been made Poet- 
Laureate. We should also approve of these appointments : — 

Verpi—Master of the Ordnance. ¥ 
eens ere Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 
Batre ~Director of the Board of Trade. 
Atary—Head Cook. 
Tue Curisty Minstrers—Palace Sweeps. ] 

— SS 

Tae Broven Memoriat Funp.—In furtherance of the Brough 
Memorial Fund, the London Savage Club are about to make a 
provincial tour, including Liverpool, Manchester, and probably 
some other towns, for the purpose of giving amateur dramatic per- 
formances, As yet the announcements are slight, stating little 
more than the facts that the performances will be given at the end 
of August, and that at Manchester the performances will com- 
mence with Charles XII. followed by Robert B. Brough’s Crino- 
line, and a popular Burlesque by members of the Savage Club; 
together with a prologue written by Charles Swain, Esq. Mr. 
Charles Millward superintends the local arrangements, which, we 
are told, will contain the burlesque of The Forty Thieves, and it 
is hinted that amongst the amateur performers the following 
names will be found :—J. R. Planché, W. B. Jerrold, G. A. Sala, 
Leicester Buckingham, F. Talfourd, H. J. Byron, A. Halliday, 


and others. 
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LONGFELLOW TO G. B. ALLEN. 
(Authentic.) 
Cambridge, October 15, 1855. 

My Dear Sir, 

I have had very great pleasure in receiving from you a 
ackage of music of your own composition, and beg you to accept 
my best thanks and acknowledgments for it. The sacred music I 
have not yet had a chance to hear, as it requires an organ to do it 
justice ; but the other pieces I have listened to with great satis- 
faction. They are full of beauty and sentiment, and you have 
succeeded wonderfully in translating my words into the universal 
language. 

Por this kindness I have already sent you my thanks through 
the gentleman who forwarded the parcel to me from New York, 
but I wish to do it once more, and directly to yourself, and there- 
fore trouble you with these lines. 

Believe me very truly yours, 
Henry W. Lonerettow. 


Mr. George B, Allen. 


Brmxiant Musica Conunprum.—Result of the charming 
summer weather.—(From a demented correspondent.) Why would 
our first English basso and the Liverpool ~*~ donna make the 
most sensible duet? Because they would be both Weiss and 
Whitty (wise and witty).—Oh! 

Her Maggsty’s Turatre.—Among the works to be produced 
during the English opera season at Her Majesty’s Theatre, is 
Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauris, with Mlle. Parepa, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Mr. Santley, as vocalists. Several new artists are talked of 
as likely to appear, and among the tenors we hear that Mr. Swift 
is promised, after an absence from England of some two or 
three years, during which time he has been pursuing his studies 
and meeting with engagements on the continent. 

Irautan Opera IN Paris.— For the coming Italian winter 
season in Paris, it appears that neither Mad. Borghi-Mamo nor 
Signor Tamberlik is engaged. Signor Mario and Gardoni are, 
however, to be of the company, so is Signor Pancani, another new 
tenor. Mesdames Penco and Alboni will also re-appear. 

Avetput.—Mr. Boucicault and Miss Robertson (Mrs. Bouci- 
cault) have been engaged by Mr. Webster, and will appear ina new 
drama by Mr. Boucicault, atthe commencement of the winter 
ag Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault are at the present moment in 

aris, 

Leeps. — The deputy. town-clerk read the following letter from 
Mr. Spark, the recently appointed organist of the Town Hall 
organ : —‘‘T have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
resolution of July 4th, appointing me to the important office of 
organist to your Town Hall. I beg to tender the Council my 
sincere thanks for the appointment, and I have only to add that, 
In accepting the office, it will be my earnest duty, and also my 
pride, to employ whatever abilities 1 possess to justify the award 
of the judges in the recent competition, and your decision in my 
favour; and, as a townsman, I hope to maintain, and, as far as 
lies in my power, to seek to raise the high musical position Leeds 
already honourably occupies.” Mr. Newton read some cor- 
respondence which had taken place on a statement made by him 
at the meeting of the Council when the appointment of Mr. Spark 
as organist was proposed, At that meeting Mr. Newton read a 
letter from Mr. Hirst, of King Street, Edge Hill, Liverpool, which 
stated that Mr. Spark had been seen in Liverpool in company with 
one of the judges (Mr. Best) a short time after they had been 
selected,"and before the competition for the office of organist com- 
menced. The correspondence now read referred to that matter, 
and the principal pomt in it was a letter from the Mr. Hirst 
alluded to, acknowledging that he was in error in stating that 
Mr. Best and Mr. Spark were seen together after the appointment 
of the judges. He had since ascertained that it was some time 
efore, namely, in April; and he regretted the error which he had 

made, and the misunderstanding occasioned by it. Mr. Newton 
added that it was exceedingly satisfactory to him to find that Mr. 
Spark got his appointment by honourable competition. He felt 
it due to the Council, to Mr. Spark, and to Mr. Best, to make the 
facts of the case known. (Hear, hear.) —- Leeds Intelligencer. 


Frorat Hati.—The most attractive concerts {that are being given 
now are those of Prince Galitzin and Mr. Alfred Mellon at the Floral 
Hall. These take place every night, under the joint conductorship of 
the two eminent musicians just named — that is to say, Prince Galitzin 
conducts his Kozlow Polka, his Herzen Waltz, a “Sanctus” by Bort- 
niansky, and the finale to Glinka’s opera Life for the Czar; while over- 
tures, airs, operatic selections, and fragments of symphonies are performed 
under the guidance of Mr. Alfred Mellon. It will appear strange to 
many persons that, after the remarkable and excellent concerts given by 
Prince Galitzin at the St. James’s Hall, he should now confine his 
attention for the most part to dance music. Polkas and waltzes can, 
unfortunately, be composed by persons of all nations, though it is not 
every nation that can produce a Strauss or a Labitzky, a Jullien or a 
Musard ; but the true Russian music that Prince Galitzin introduced us 
to at St. James’s Hall possessed marked peculiarities, and, in character 
as in form, was quite new to an English audience, as it also would have 
been to an audience of Frenchmen or Germans. If there is to be a 
Russian element in the concerts at the Floral Hall (and if not, why does 
Prince Galitzin’s name appear in connection with them ?), surely a 
genuine mazourka, in the style of the one (Glinka’s) played by Miss 
Arabella Goddard, would be a more appropriate contribution than either 
a waltz or a polka. We may suggest, too, to Mr. Alfred Mellon that 
the charming air sung at the Russian concert by Mlle. Parepa would at 
least be found more novel than “I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,” 
which most of us must have heard of once or twice by this time. Never- 
theless, Mlle. Parepa was encored in Mr. Balfe’s too popular ballad, and 
she was also called upon to repeat Victorine’s grand air from Mr. 
Mellon’s opera of that name. The band engaged for the concerts is, 
with a few exceptions, that of the Royal Italian Opera. The chorus is 
also from that establishment. In other words the chorus and band are 
admirable.—Jllustrated Times. 


Deatu or Miss VanpenHorr.—Our readers will learn with regret 
that Miss Vandenhoff has gone from amongst us, and “ will be no more 
seen.” As the representative of the highest range of the drama—that 
of the classical Greek drama, Miss Vandenhoft was without a rival : 
she was the original Antigone on the English stage, and Sheridan 
Knowles found the benefit of her quiet and chaste style of acting in 
the production of The Love Chase: to the character of Lydia she im- 
parted that delicacy of feeling and of womanly grace that raised it from 
the level of which it has recently assumed in other hands, a sentimental 
young lady. This opinion was expressed by the author himself to the 
writer of these lines. We copy the following paragraph from a Liver- 
pool paper:—‘ We amounce, with deep regret, that Miss Vandenhoff 
(Mrs. Swinbourne) died in Birmingham on Tuesday last. She was the 
daughter of Mr. Vandenhoff, the celebrated tragedian, and was herself 
an eminent actress. She was born in Liverpoolin 1815. About three 
years ago she married Mr, Swinbourne, an actor of some repute, but the 
union, we fear, was not a happy one. Our readers need not be told that 
the deceased was an accomplished and beautiful creature, full of genius 
and fine feeling, and that she was as good as she was fair, In the 
classical drama she had no equal, for in her face was realised the dreams 
of Grecian artists, She was, we believe, an only daughter, and doted 
on by her afflicted father.”— Theatrical Observer. 





“THE HARP OF WALES.” 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
COMPOSED BY BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


Price 2s. 6d." 

““¢ The Harp of Wales’ (sung for the first time) is a ver graceful song, admirably 
adapted for Mr. Sims Reeves, and sung by the distinguished tenor with a refinement of 
expression which produced a magical effect on the audience, and raised demands for 
repetition which were not to be denied.”—Daily Telegraph. , 

‘©The Harp of Wales,’ beautifully sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, was unanimously 
redemanded.”— Morning Post. f i . 
“ The other was new and sung for the first time by Mr. Sims Reeves. It is called 
the * Harp of Wales,’ and is a lovely and expressive melody. It was enthusiastically 


encored.”—Datly News. g 
“ Mr. Richards did honour to his fatherland by introducing a new song, ‘ The Harp 


of Wales,’ which is sure to become a favourite of the Cymri, who are justly proud of 
their bards. So admirably was this sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, that an encore was in- 
evitable, and the ballad was as warmly applauded the second time as the first.”"— 
Musical World. ; 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., Dépét Géneral de la Maison Brandus, de Paris ; 
244 Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street, where may be obtained— 

«“ THE SULIOTE WAR SONG,” sung by Mr. Santley, price 3s. 

“ THE BLIND MAN & SUMMER,” sung by Miss Palmer, price 2s. 6d. 

“ RBTHEL,” Romance for the Pianoforte, price 2s. 

¢ “ LEOPOLD,” Mazurka Favourite, price 2s.” 

Composed by Brinley Richards, 
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EVANS’S 


MAY BE HAD IN 
EVERY POSSIBLE VARIETY, 


WITH 


GERMAN PEDAL REEDS (TWO OCTAVES AND A THIRD) 


WITH AND WITHOUT PERCUSSION ACTION, 


AND 


WiTH SINGLE AND DOUBLE ROWS OF KEYS, 


AT PRICES FROM 


Ten to One Hundred and Forty Guineas. 


ALSO WITH A SELF-ACTING WIND APPARATUS,’ 


THE HARMONIUM AT 10 GUUNEAS 


Possesses the same superior tone and touch that characterise all Evans’s English Harmoniums, and is admirably suited 
for a Chapel or School-room. It is in a handsome solid French-polished Oak Case. 





THE HARMONIUM AT 65 GUINEAS 


(WITH DOUBLE ROW OF KEYS) 


Is the most perfect instrument ever manufactured. The demand for this Harmonium being so great, orders should be 
always sent in good time to prevent disappointment. 





Full particulars of Evans’s Exauish Harmoniums may be had of 


BOOSEY AND SONS, 28 HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


———_ _ 
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